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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
224, Senate Office Building, Senator Clinton P. Anderson (presiding). 

Present: Senators Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico, and Arthur 
V. Watkins, Utah. 

Also present: Albert A. Grorud, professional staff member; Dillon 
S. Myer, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Forrest R. Stone, superin- 
tendent of Uintah and Ouray Indian Agency; John S. Boyden, 
attorney for Uintah and Ouray Indians; Francis Me vi Ute 
Tribal Member and Coordinating Officer; Reginald O. Curry, Ute 
Tribal Business Committee; Albert H. Harris, Ute Tribal Business 
Committee; Russell Cuch, Ute Tribal Business Committee. 

Senator ANDERSON. The committee will be m order. 

Senator Watkins, this is your bill on which we are holding hearings. 
I assume and hope that these are all your friends and, therefore, | 
am going to ask you to take charge of the presentation of testimony 
on the bill. 

The text of the bill will be inserted at this point in the record, and 
the report on the bill from the Secretary of the Interior. 

(S. 1357 and the report on the bill from the Secretary of the Interior 
are as follows:) 

{S. 1357, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 

A BILL To provide for the use of the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reser 
vation, to authorize a per capita payment out of such funds, to provide for the division of certain tribal 
funds with the Southern Utes, and for other purposes 

Le it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other provision of 
existing law, the tribal funds now on deposit or hereafter deposited in the United 
States Treasury to the credit of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah anid Guray 
Reservation may be expended or advanced fer such purposes, including per 
capita payments, as may be designated by the Tribal Business Committee of said 
tribe and approved by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That with the 
exception of a $1,000 per capita payment which is hereby authorized, no per 
capita payment shail be approved by the Secretary of the Interior from the 
principal of any judgment obtained under the Jurisdictional Act of June 28, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1209), as amended, without further legislation. Provided furiher, That 
any funds advanced for loans by the tribe to individual Indians or associations 
of Indians shall be subject to regulations established for the making of loans from 


the revolving loan fund authorized by the Act of June 18, 1934 (25 U.S. C., 
sec. 470). 

Suc. 2 The Seerctary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
divide the trust funds belonging to the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians and 
deposited in the United States Treasury, pursuant to the Act of June 30, 1919 
(41 Stat. 33), and section 11 of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1273), as amended, 
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including the interest thereon, by crediting 60 per centum to the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, consisting of the Uintah, Uncompahgre, 
and White River Utes, and 40 per centum to the Southern Utes, consisting of the 
Southern Utes of the Southern Ute Reservation and the Ute Mountain Tribe of 
the Ute Mountain Reservation. The funds apportioned to the Southern Utes 
under this section shall be divided between the Southern Utes of the Southern 
Ute Reservation and the Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute Mountain Reservation 
as agreed between said tribes. 

The shares of the respective groups shall be credited to the existing accounts 
established pursuant to the Aci of May 17, 1926 (44 Stat. 560), and the Act of 
June 13, 1930 (46 Stat. 584). 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 25, 1951. 
Hon. Joserpn C. O’ MAHONEY, 
United States Senate 

My Dear Senator O’Manoney: Reference is made to your request for a 
report on 8. 1357, a bill to provide for the use of the tribal funds of the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservations to authorize a per capita 
payment out of such funds, to provide for the division of certain tribal funds 
with the Southern Utes, and for other purposes. 

! recommend that the bill be enacted, 

Section 1 of the bill would authorize the tribal funds on deposit in the United 
States Treasury to the credit of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation to be expended or advanced for any purpose designated by the 
Tribal Business Committee and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
ject to two restrictions that are referred to below. Except for these two restric- 
tions, this section of the bill would grant a continuing authorization with respect 
to the trust funds of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
that is substantially the same as the authorization currently granted by the 
General Appropriation Act, 1951, with respect to the trust funds of all Indian 
tribes. That act authorizes any tribal funds on deposit in the United States 
Treasury to be advanced to the Indian tribes during the current fiscal year for 
any purpose approved by the governing body of the tribe involved and approved 
by the Secretary. This authorization is limited to the current fiscal year, how- 
ever, and 8. 1357 would make it a part of the permanent general legislation 
insofar as the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation is concerned. 
Similar legislation has been enacted in the past for specific tribes. Some of these 
are the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes (act of May 19, 1947, 61 Stat. 102); the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribe (act.of June 24, 1946, 60 Stat. 302); 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe (act of June 7, 1944, 58 Stat. 271); and the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes (act of April 19, 1950, 64 Stat. 44). 

This authorization will make it possible to give the tribe greater control over, 
and more responsibility for, the use of its tribal funds, and is needed in order to 
make a constructive use of the recent judgment by the Court of Claims in favor 
of the Ute Indians. The share of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation in that judgment is approximately $17,000,000. The tribe has pre- 
pared both a short-range and a long-range program to develop its resources and 
to improve the status of its members. The programs have been discussed in 
detail with the various branches of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The short-range 
program is intended as a trial and observation program during which the tribal 
organization will draw its independent conclusions as to the progress made. I 
believe both programs represent a sound approach by the tribe in harmony 
with the policy of expediting the transfer of complete control of tribal business 
affairs to the tribal organization. Changes in details are contemplated as expe- 
rience is gained to support such changes. It is not practicable to limit the use of 
the tribe’s funds to the programs as now drafted for the reasons indicated. Nor 
is it practicable to limit the expenditure of the tribe’s funds to the sums appro- 
priated annually because the tribe should have considerable flexibility in carrying 
out its programs. 

One of the restrictions in section 1 would restrict per capita payments from the 
principal of the judgment fund to one $1,000 per capita payment, without further 
legislative authorization. The $1,000 per capita payment is specifically author- 
ized because of the prohibition against such payments contained in the jurisdic- 
tional act of June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 1209), as amended. I believe that the $1,000 
per capita payment is justified and will provide the individual members of the 
tribe with a modest cash resource that will facilitate the initiation of the tribe’s 
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general rehabilitation and resources development program. Any further pay- 
ments, however, out of the principal of the judgment fund should receive congres- 
sional approval. 

The second restriction in section 1 would require funds advanced to the tribe 
for loans to individual Indians or to associations of Indians to be governed by the 
regulations applicable to loans from the general revolving fund established by 
the act of June 18, 1934. The tribe wishes to have this safeguard, and it will 
tend to simplify administration by utilizing an existing system of regulations. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the funds now on deposit in the United 
States Treasury to the credit of the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians shall be 
divided by crediting 60 percent thereof to the Northern Utes and 40 percent 
thereof to the Southern Utes. This division has been agreed to by the tribes, 
and follows the plan for dividing the recent judgment fund in the Court of Claims 
set forth in a stipulation now on file and awaiting formal action of the court. 
That plan is supported by resolutions of the tribes, and provides for the same 
60-40 percent division. By dividing the remaining funds to the credit of the 
Confederated Bands of Ute Indians according to the same ratio, a long-standing 
problem will be solved to the satisfaction of all the tribes and bands concerned. 
The share going to the Northern Utes will require no further division because 
the Northern Utes are now organized as a single tribe. However, the share 
going to the Southern Utes and the Ute Mountain Utes, both of which are organ- 
ized tribes, will need to be further divided between the two tribes in accordance 
with an agreement reached by them. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator ANDERSON. We will be glad to have you proceed, Senator 
Watkins. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Chairman, first let me say that we greatly 
appreciate the opportunity of having an early hearing on this bill, 
which was only introduced on the 23d. The hearing was requested 
so that witnesses already in Washington could testify. Otherwise it 
would have been necessary to have them return later on. So we do 
greatly appreciate the courtesy and willingness of the chairman and 
other members of the committee to hear us at this time. 

May I say that this bill is an outgrowth of a judgment which was 
entered on behalf of the Indians in Colorado and Utah last year for 
several millions of dollars. I think it is approximately $32 million. 
This bill is an authorization for the program for the disposal or dis- 
bursement of part of the funds, at least that part which belongs to the 
Indians in Utah—the Uintah and Ouray Tribes in Utah. 

[ would like to introduce now the members of the Ute Tribal Council 
from eastern Utah. 

Mr. McKinley is the first one here. Mr. Curry. Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Cuch. ‘ 

Commissioner Myer is here and other members from the Indian 
Bureau. 

Senator ANDERSON. I wish, if you might do so, that you would give 
the names in full for the record of these representatives of the Ute 
Tribal Council who are here; in other words, Mr. McKinley’s initials 
or full name, and the others. 

Senator Warkins. We will do that as they are called. I think 
probably we.can start off by letting the members of the tribal council 
present the case themselves. They can do a pretty good job of it. 
[ think they understand the situation and they are very able to do it. 

Mr. McKinley will be first and then Mr. Curry. 

Senator AnpERSON. Mr. McKinley and Mr. Curry, as you start 
speaking, give your full names, please. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS McKINLEY, UTE TRIBAL MEMBER AND 
COORDINATING OFFICER 


Mr. McKrintey. My name is Francis McKinley. 

Senator Watkins. Give your address as well. 

Mr. McKrintey. Fort Duchesne, Utah. I am the coordinating 
officer of the Ute Tribe. 

As the Senator said, this program grew out of our plans for the 
expenditure of the Colorado judgment money which we received last 
summer. Some of the plans that we have-—— 

Senator ANDERSON. Excuse me just a minute. Have they actually 
received it? 

Senator Watkins. May I explain that the money is on deposit in 
the United States Treasury to be held in trust. 

Senator ANpERSON. It has been appropriated? 

Senator Warkins. It has been appropriated. It is now in the 
Treasury bearing interest and to the credit of these Indians, but held 
by the Government in trust. 

Mr. McKinury. These plans were evolved over a period of about 
6 months and had the full participation of all the Indians on the 
reservation, who number approximately 1,625 and about 200 off the 
reservation. 

We took as our authority, for making the program, the Jurisdictional 
Act which gave the Utes permission to sue the Government for the 
lands that the Government took away from them in 1938. One of 
the provisions of that bill says that the money, after it is awarded 
if the Utes won it and it was awarded—would be put in the Treasury, 
and it would be authorized for expenditure by Congress for certain 
purposes, such as purchase of land, building of homes, promoting the 
general welfare of the Ute Indians, and that no per capita payment, 
that is, individualized payments, would be made without further con- 
sulting the Congress and getting another authorization. 

So the Indians, immediately after the judgment was announced, were 
clamoring for their money. They wanted it individualized, as every- 
one would, I suppose, that was to receive a great sum of money like 
that. But it was not that simple. We had to have a program. So 
starting around September, we started a series of community meetings 
which were devoted to explaining to the Indians what their problems 
were. They had never done much serious thinking about it, that is, 
in a broad scope. We explained to them the resources which needed 
development, and also we explained to them the present policies of 
the Congress and the Government, in handling this Indian situation. 

Finally, after all these meetings were held in two communities, two 
of the most populous communities on the reservation, we came up 
with a general outline of a plan which covers four fields—a per capita 
payment of $1,000, provisions for a land program in the amount of 
about a million and a quarter, appropriation for a school item for 
educational program, and also for rehabilitation. That involves the 
setting up of a million dollar credit fund and amounts for various 
projects, such as housing and additional personnel, in order to put the 
program in effect. 

The program has been limited to 3 years, during which time we 
will be making a further study of the Ute Indians and their resources, 
particularly the human element, to find out what the Utes are doing 
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and how we can speed up the process of transition from their old cul- 
ture into the general American culture. The 3-year program will 
see us making another program that we will come back to Congress 
with and say, “Well, here is our long-range program.”’ 

We have certain objectives in mind, and that Is the general over-all 
objective, that we want to make the Indian a full citizen, with all the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities that everybody else has 
eventually. 

We expect in that process to take over more of the responsibilities, 
that the Government has been performing, as a matter of self- 
government during this period. We have already done that to a 
great extent. We have taken over about 20 phases of work formerly 
performed by the Government. We pay for the services, personnel, 
and what not, and we expect to do more of that. And eventually, 
after we have gotten that under our control, then we are going to 
start giving it away again to the state and local government. So that 
we will eventually end up as a corporation. 

By the way, we are an incorporated tribe. We have a charter and 
a constitution, and we expect to run our organization like a modern 
business corporation, with the Indians being shareholders in the 
corporation rather than constituents. So we will have no governing 
power. We will have transferred our education, our law and order, 
and all those functions we are performing now, and some of which 
the Federal Government is performing, over to the state and local 
government so that we will end up by being a business corporation 
with certain assets, natural resources, and what not. 

Senator Watkins. May I ask if you are incorporated under the 
Wheeler-Howard Act at the present time? 

Mr. McKinuey. Yes, sir. 

Our land program, going into that in a little more detail, involves 
the consolidation and exchange of scattered tracts of tribal land. 
When the reservation was opened to homesteading in 1905, it resulted 
in the non-Indians, white people, coming in and homesteading all 
over our reservation. But there were some areas where there were 
isolated hills and isolated grazing tracts that they figured—what is 
the use of homesteading it? We will use it anyway. 

Well, under the Wheeler-Howard Act, when we adopted these 
provisions, those lands were returned to us. They are what we call 
‘ceded lands,’ and they are scattered all over the reservation proper. 

We have two big tracts that are fairly compact, and we contemplate 
the exchange—we have already done some of it—of those lands with 
non-Indians, so it will solve that problem. Now we are in the middle 
of them and they are in the middle of us, and we want to get rid of 
their interests, and they want to do the same thing. We have ex- 
changed some 13,000 acres already, so that we have a range unit that 
we own all by ourselves, and the non-Indians have done the same 
thing. We have control of our lands now where formerly the whites 
were. 

The second stage of that land program involves the purchase of 
inherited interests, and that is as a result of the Government holding 
the lands in trust for the Indians. And during this process, well, they 
were allotted in about 1905 or somewhere around there, the lands were 
never disposed of. The heirs increased so that we have heirs with 
interest in our land anywhere from 3 to 33 people on a little 40-acre 
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tract. The result is that the only way they can get the benefit from 
these lands is to lease the land to operators. If one of them tries to 
work it, they quarrel and fight over their common property. So we 
are trying to buy the lands back into the corporate ownership and then 
reassign them to the Indians on a life-tenure basis. That is in order 
to find lands for those Indians who were not given allotments, and 
also to put the lands back into Indian use. 

The third phase of that land program involves the purchase of 
additional grazing land, winter grazing, because right now we are out 
of balance. We have a large summer area where we graze our cattle, 
but we do not have a balanced winter range in order to balance that 
large summer range, and we want to acquire certain lands that are 
right within our area in order to balance out our winter range and put 
additional cattle on. 

Senator ANDERSON. How much will it cost to do that? 

Mr. McKinuiey. You mean the purchase of it? 

Senator AnpERsON. The purchase of additional grazing land. 

Mr. McKinuey. It will involve about two or three hundred 
thousand dollars. We are still negotiating on that. We do not know 
whether we will get it or not, but nevertheless we are trying to get that. 
There are oil-shale lands owned by three companies, one being in 
England, and all their interest is in the oil shale. 

Senator ANDERSON. You would purchase the surface rights only? 

Mr. McKrntey. Yes, sir. 

That is the third phase, and the fourth phase of this land program 
was tossed into our laps by the central Utah project. 

Senator Watkins. That is a reclamation project. 

Mr. McKiniey. What the central Utah project intends to do is 
take surplus water out of the Uintah Basin into central Utah, water 
which is not being used. In other words, it will take it out of non- 
productive lands into better class lands in central Utah. 

Under that plan our farming lands which are irrigated do not meet 
the minimum classifications that were placed on it by the Reclamation 
Service—a lot of it. So we got to transfer those waters off to other 
lands that are more productive. 

We have those lands already and they do not have water on them; 
so in order to do that, we have to purchase these other allotment 
tracts of land from the individual owners. And we already possess 
lands, the tribe possesses lands, so we can make the transfer there. 
That is the fourth phase of our land program and, as I said, it involves 
a total expenditure of one and a quarter million dollars. 

Our educational program involves the transfer of the school, 
responsibility of the school, education, to the State. We have 
already done some of it. Most of our Indian students are now attend- 
ing public schools, and we want to transfer all that if we can. But 
we feel we will need a boarding home. We have one boarding school 
maintained by the Government now, and we want to observe during 
this 3-year period as to whether we will need that. We think that 
as the Indians get a little better off in their standard of living they 
will want to take their children out, which they have a tendency to 
do when times are good. We want to do away with that as soon as 
we can, but we feel we will always have to have a home for orphans 
and children from broken homes and children from isolated areas. 

Senator ANDERSON. Who maintains that now? 
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Mr. McKinuey. The Government maintains that school now. 

Senator Watkins. They have a school that is presently run by the 
Indian Bureau? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. And your plan in the future would be to let 
these children board and to go to the white schools? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir; that is right. We intend to transfer the 
‘ademic part of it to the State. 

Senator ANDERSON. Will the State do it? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpERsON. Will these Indian lands pay taxes to the 
State? 

Mr. McKinzey. That will be one of the transition things that will 
eventually take place. 

Senator ANpERSON. Do they now? 

Mr. McKintey. They do not now. I mean it will be the process. 

Senator ANDERSON. Why would the State take over the burden if 
it does not get taxes from the Indian lands? 

Mr. McKinuey. We were informed by the State superintendent of 
education that under the Utah law they are charged with educating 
anybody in the State regardless of who he is, because they have that 
responsibility of educating any student under Utah State law, 

Senator Warkins. At this point I should like to digress for a 
moment to introduce John S. Boyden, of Salt Lake City, who is serving 
as attorney for the Indians, and Superintendent Forrest R. Stone of 
the Indian Reservation at Fort Duchesne. I inadvertently over- 
looked them at the opening of the hearing and I apologize for my 
oversight. 

Now, returning to the Indian educational program, Senator, the 
school people out there, I might explain, are very anxious to help solve 
this problem. 

The Indians live on land which is checkerboarded to a certain extent 
like the Klamath Reservation in Oregon. The white homesteaders 
were allowed to take certain sections and the Indians were allowed 
certain sections of the reservation. So, it is not going to be too much 
of a problem. These men have told me that they are willing even- 
tually to have the lands put under taxation. 

Senator ANpERsSOoN. What did this judgment give to the average 
family? 

Mr. McKintey. If it was divided out among—you see the Southern 
Utes are interested in this, too—it will give each person about $10,000. 

Senator ANpEeRsON. Are there only 1,625? 

Mr. McKuintey. Of the Northern Utes. There are others. We 
only have $17,000,000 of the $31,000,000 judgment. ‘The other part 
belongs to the Southern Utes of Colorado, and we do not have any- 
thing to do with them. 

Senator ANpERSON. How many of those are there? 

Mr. McKintey. I do not know. Perhaps Mr. Myer does. 

Mr. Myer. I don’t recall offhand. 

(The Bufeau of Indian Affairs subsequently supplied the following 
figures: ) 


a 


~ 


Ute Mountain Tribe, 538; Southern Ute Tribe, 479; total, 1,017, Southern 
Utes in Colorado. 
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Senator Warkins. I might explain that this bill seeks to ratify - 

Senator ANpERSON. This bill says 60 percent to them and 40 percent 
to the other. Are the Southern Utes represented here today? 

Senator Warkins. No; not in this. 

Senator ANDERSON. How could you pass this bill or come close to 
passing it then? 

Senator Warktins. There will be an agreement presented showing 
they have agreed to the provisions. 

Mr. Myer. May I comment on that? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Myer. I believe that what this provides is division of those 
funds previous to 1938. 1 think actually your judgment fund will be 
handled by the court, and agreement has been arrived at on the 
60—40 basis as far as the claims funds are concerned. Is that not right? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Does it read that way? 

Mr. BoypEen. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON (reading): 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to divide the 
trust funds belonging to the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians. 

He testified that included the $31,000,000. 

Mr. Boypren. That is what is wrong. 

Senator ANDERSON, Why does it not? He said they are deposited. 

Mr. Boypen. Yes, they are deposited, but these are specific funds 
that are named here. Those two funds that are made by reference 
are funds that are aceumulated prior to the taking by the United 
States Government in 1938. The judgment itself is being divided on 
stipulation entered into between all of the tribes and the Attorney 
General of the United States, and that decree dividing the judgment 
60-40, if it is not entered today, we expect it within the next day or 
two. This takes care of two funds that they have on deposit inde- 
pendent of judgment money. One is from the Taylor grazing funds 
that were acquired from the use of these lands prior to the time the 
Government took them, and it is in the name of the Confederated 
Band of Utes. The other fund which is specifically referred to there 
refers to the Mineral Leasing Act proceeds that were also acquired 
prior to 1938. So section 2 was put in there at the request of the fiscal 
division of the Indian service in order to take care of those two funds 
that were there and does not purport to divide judgment money. 
That will be divided by the court, although it is on deposit now in the 
Treasury in the name of the (¢ ‘onfederated Bands of U tes; but the 
court, in making its decision reserved the right to divide, and it is now 
passing upon that pursuant to the stipulation. 

Senator Warkins. I thought this referred also to the judgment, but 
since it is handled that way, it takes care of it. The court has the 
power to do that. 

Mr. McKrinuey. Senator, that covers the three phases of our pro- 
gram. I will let Mr. Curry go on. I trespassed on his territory of 
land. He is our land man, and I gave you a partial explanation of his, 
so I will let him explain that. 

Senator Warkins. Let me ask you this before we leave you, Mr. 
McKinley: I understand you held meetings with the Indian people, 
the individual Indians? 
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Mr. McKuntey. I might explain that. 

Senator Warkins. Tell us more about that, and how you arrived 
at this understanding. 

Mr. McKuntey. We started off a series of community meetings, 
as we called them, and they were largely educational because the 
Indians did not know too much about their problems. This was 
something new that had been thrust upon them that they never had 
before. 

So we held the meetings. We gave them our problems as they came 
to us there in the office, and said: “Here is what we are faced with. 
Here are your resources, and here is where they need developing. 
Here is our land picture and what we would like to do.” And all 
those problems we brought to them. 

We also explained to them the provisions of the Jurisdictional Act 
as to the expenditure of the money, and also explained to them the 
present policies of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and also the 
attitude of the Congress as to the future of the American Indians. 

We brought that all into an educational program. Then we said, 
‘““We have given you our story. Now you tell us your story.”’ So 
it was an exchange of discussions that were carried out along over the 
period of winter months. 

Then in February we had one large meeting in which about 800 
Indians participated, but actually only a hundred were involved in the 
meeting. Most of them were there but they did not actively take 
part. 

We arrived at the conclusion of this program which covers the fields 
that I have mentioned for a 3-year period. They gave us the approval 
of the general objectives. 

Then immediately thereafter the business committee, the governing 
power of the corporation, formed a planning board under my direction 
to go ahead with the plans and figure out the policies to be followed, 
and sort of fillin askeleton form. For a period of 6 weeks we did that, 
and we discussed the program. We went out on field trips, inspected 
our school plant to determine just what was needed in the way of 
repairs, and we contacted the State educational group. We talked to 
our various technicians in the Uintah and Ouray Agency, brought 
them in and asked them questions as to our various problems in land 
irrigation extension activities. We got their viewpoints, and we 
finally arrived at this program and recommendation to this tribal 
business committee, because they were the only ones that could act 
officially. 

As soon as we had made our recommendations we went to the people 
again at community meetings and said, “Here is the result of our work. 
What is your comment on it?” 

Well, the only thing they had were a few questions as to details. 
Again we submitted it to a vote and it was approved unanimously, 
and we finally took it to the tribal business committee and said, 
“Here is our program.’ 

Senator Warkins. Do you mean to say the program was approved 
unanimously ? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. That is better than we can do. 

Will you tell the committee about your education, Mr. McKinley? 
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Senator ANDERSON. I was just going to ask that. Where did you go 
to school? 

Mr. McKintey. I am a graduate of George Washington University. 
I was here in Washington for 3 years, and I sat in on many committee 
meetings. 

Senator Warxkrns. Then you are a veteran at this? 

Mr. McKintevy. I did not participate but I listened. 

Senator Watkins. What experience have you had since you 
finished school? 

Mr. McKrinury. I was working for the Treasury down here for 
about 2 years, that is and going to yschool, too, 2 combination of both. 
Then I went back—well, I would have stayed here, I guess, but my 
tribe wanted me to come back and help them out with the program. 
That is the reason why I am back there. 

Senator WatTxins. Where were you born? 

Mr. McKintey. Randlette. 

Senator Warkrns. On the reservation? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. How old are you? 

Mr. McKrintey. Thirty years old, and I attended the public 
schools of Utah. 

Senator Warkins. You never went to the Indian schools? 

Mr. McKintey. No. 

Senator Warkins. You went to white schools entirely? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. 

Senator Warxkins. That is a very able presentation. 

Mr. McKintey. Mr. Curry will explain the fourth phase of our 
program, which is the rehabilitation. 

Senator Watkins. I wanted to ask you another question. Did 
the Indian Service initiate this plan, or did you people yourselves do it? 

Mr. McKintey. No, sir. They have been doing it over a period. 
Now these objectives, that is, the land program, has been in process 
for years. Itinvolved alot of controversy and litigation and what-not 
over a period of years. I think we started back in 1929. Until that 
time the trend of our lands in the reservation had been going out. We 
were losing our lands. In 1929 the trend was reversed and we started 
to take back what we had lost. We will never be able to get back 
all the things we have lost, but the trend was reversed. 

Our other program, such as education, has been processed for the 
last 6 years, that is, the objective of transferring to public schools. 
They have been going along for years. 

Senator WaTKINS. “May I interrupt you at the moment and ask 
this question. Can you tell the committee about the high school that 
has been built there for the use of Indians and whites? Just show the 
trend of what has been done. 

Mr. McKintey. As I understand it, the Union High School is being 
constructed in Roosevelt, Utah, which is right in the middle of the 
reservation, and the Government contributed $250,000 toward its 
construction, with the idea that it compensated for the nontaxable 
lands in that area. And there is a lot of nontaxable land, not only 
Indian lands, but also Taylor grazing lands and forestry and what-not. 

Senator Watkins. I also wanted te ask—the Indian children in 
the area are permitted to go there without tuition? 

Mr. McKinuey. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Watkins. The Indian Service will not pay any tuition for 
those Indian high school children that go there? 

Mr. McKintey. Is that right, Mr. Stone? 

Senator Warkrins. That is right. I handled the legislation, it was 
my bill, and I wanted to point out that there has been a cooperation 
and a gradual merging of Indian education with the education of white 
children there. This high school is being built by Uintah County and 
Duchesne County School Boards, and the Indian Service got an 
appropriation of $250,000. That not only compensates for the lack 
of taxes from Indian lands, but it also takes care of the tuition for all 
time to come as far as the high school students are concerned. Even 
though the Indian lands are never put on the tax rolls, the board of 
education will be required to keep Indian students in the high school 
there without any tuition. 

Under the present program over the country the Indian Bureau 
pays tuition for Indian children who attend public schools. 

Mr. McKin.ey. Senator, [ think in that bill the objective was to 
compensate for the nontaxable land, but I think you put a provision 
in there that the Indians would be entitled to go to school without 
any distinction on a tuition basis. 

Senator Warkins. That is right. 

Senator ANpreRson. All right, Mr. Curry. 


STATEMENT OF REGINALD 0. CURRY, UTE TRIBAL BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Curry. My neme is Reginald O. Curry. 1 am chairman of 
the Tribal acu ‘ss Committee of the Uimtah-Ouray Reservation. 
I am also the business manager for the tribe. 

| would like at this time to make another little statement on our 
educational program and what we have done in that field. 

Last summer our tribal business committee passed an ordinance 
which conferred on the State of Utah jurisdiction over all children 
that were enrolled in public schools. Heretofore on reservations 
that are incorporated, the State school system had no jurisdiction as 
to compulsory attendance and so forth. 

In cooperation with the State of Utah we drew up this ordinance 
which acts to give jurisdiction to the State when an Indian child 
enters the public school system. The minute he registers in the 
school, then jurisdiction passes to the State. When he goes to our 
own local Indian Service school, then the tribe has the jurisdiction 
over his attendance and other school laws that regulate his school 
activities. 

That was a cooperative thing and has tended to raise the attendance 
in the schools. 

As Mr. McKinley stated, most of our children are now in public 
schools. We could not see at this time the complete abolishment of 
the school and the transfer immediately into the public school system 
because of the facilities that the public schools now have. They do 
not have adequate facilities to take this additional 225 Indian children 
that we now have in Indian schools immediately into the public school 
system; they are crowded as it is right at the present time. 

Senator ANDERSON. How many are in public schools and how many 
are not? 
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Mr. Curry. Out of 518, we have about 225 that are in Indian 
school, the balance in public schools. 

Mr. McKinuey. All the students from the seventh grade on are in 
public schools. The boarding school only goes to the sixth grade. 

Mr. Curry. Up to the sixth grade we have at the Indian school. 
They are keeping about 40 high school students also that are trans- 
ported from that school to public high schools. They board at night 
at the Indian Service school. 

So during this 3-year period it is our intention to work out with 
the school system some means of integrating the balance of our children 
in with the public school system. We did not want to come out and 
completely abolish our school at one stroke and throw all of those 
children on to the public school system until they had facilities to 
take care of them. 

Another thing is that we wanted to work in cooperation with the 
local people. If we immediately turned our school over to a public 
school system, we may have objections from the white people them- 
selves. They may say, “Well, your children are a little bit back- 
ward; they might hold our children back.” 

So we want to work that out during this 3-year transitional period 
by a series of meetings with the local people. As I stated, the school 
system does not have adequate facilities. In the meantime we will 
have to work out with them some means of increasing their facilities 
for taking our Indian children. One means will be by the transfer 
of the academic part of the Whiterock School, as we call it, to the 
public school system. 

There will probably need to be a litthe more work there in order to 
take care of the white children in that community. 

Senator Warkins. You mean by that to have more schoolroom 
capacity? 

Mr. Curry. Schoolroom capacity. 

So during this 3-year period we will be working that out so that we 
will not dump all of our children at one time on the public schools and 
cause a burden, because they are overtaxed right now on the facilities. 

The fourth item that we have in our plan is a rehabilitation pro- 
gram, of which the largest item is for credit purposes. We propose 
to set up a $1 million credit fund. 

Along with that we need to do a little educating of our Indians. 
Many of our Indians have the idea that they are to be supported by 
the tribe and by the Government, that somebody owes them a living, 
that this is their money, and, why, if they borrow it, pay it back. 

To counteract that, we have asked in the bill that our loaning pro- 
gram be supervised under credit regulations that are already in opera- 
tion under the Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator ANpERsON. If you were going to let a man acquire a loan, 
you would ask him something about the purpose of that loan, would 
you not? 

Mr. Curry. Yes. He makes his application through the regular 
channels that anyone considers loans. We have applications. We 
have a loan committee at the present time set up. 

Senator ANpERsON. If it is his money, why does he not have the 
money? Why does he borrow the money? 

Mr. Curry. A thousand dollars will not go very far. 

Senator AnpeRSoN. There is more money. Why is it limited? 
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Mr. Curry. For this reason: We have found that unearned 
income if not always good for people. 

Senator ANDERSON. Wait just a minute. Do you regard capital 
advanced as unearned income? 

Mr. Curry. They actually did not put out any effort on their 
own part to get it. That is what I mean. The giving of per capita 
payments sometimes destroys initiative. We found that some- 
times people will sit down and wait for a per capita payment without 
going to work. 

Senator ANDERSON. Then you are going to lend them some money‘ 

Mr. Curry. We intend not to dissipate our money in this prese nt 
generation but to loan that money to the individuals, which will be 
repaid, and in that way we will keep our assets intact. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you think that is better than letting bim 
take his own money and put it into a house or into a farm or into 
livestock? 

Mr. Curry. Our loaning program includes loans for housing. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Curry. And loans for livestock. 

Senator ANDERSON. Could vou not just as well let him pay for the 
house? 

Mr. Curry. I beg your pardon? 

Senator ANpERsON. Could vou not just as well let him pay for the 
house with his own money? 

Mr. Curry. That would be dissipating the capital. 

Senator ANDERSON. Why? What is the difference? If I go to the 
bank and borrow $10,000 toward a house and I already have $10,000 
deposited in the bank, why does it dissipate my capital to take my own 
$10,000 and pay for it rather than borrow $10,000 and leave my $10,000 
alone? Can you explain that to me? 

Mr. Curry. We found in 1933 and other times when they had 
money, some of them bought houses, but they immediately turned 
around and sold them. So actually what we do not want to do is 
dissipate our capital at the present time. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is, vou do not want to let them do it. 

Senator Warkrins. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that I think we 
have become involved in a principle that probably has not been 
taken into consideration too many times by the Congress, and that is 
this: That this particular judgment actually should not belong only 
to the Indians that are now living. It was a national inheritance. it 
belonged to the Indians as a tribe, just like, for instance, a lot of the 
land we have in this country belongs to all the people and heel L not be 
dissipated and used up just by those now living but should be preserved 
for the generations to come. That is the theors that those Indians 
are working on. They do not feel that the Indians now living have 
the right to blow this all in, and that is what would happen with some 
of them. 

These gentlemen you have here, I would say, are the cream of the 
Ute Reservation Indians. I have lived over there. I had a home 
there for a number of vears. In fact, | was raised in that ares 

The court did not say the money belonged to them individually. 
Under the original Jurisdictional Act passed by Congress it was not 
a& per capita payment. There can be some. But they realize that 
all this money does not belong to them. Now, to go right out and 
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hand this $10,000 to each Indian on the rolls, you see what would 
happen. There probably would not be anything left for generations 
yet to come. 

This is a racial or a tribal asset rather than an individual asset. 
It is a combination of both in a way. 

Is that not what you are trying to do? 

Mr. McKintey. Yes. It would be like the city of Washington 
getting a judgment against Maryland or some place, and after they 
got the judgment we would not run down there and demand they 
give us our share. We would probably never hear about it. It would 
be lodged in whomever governs the city of Washington, the Com- 
missioners and what not, and they expend it for the benefit of the city 
of Washington. We would never have it individualized. 

Also we have had this problem come up before from the Indians. 
They have asked the same questions that the Senator is asking. We 
have always said, ‘Well, supposing we all decided to go down to the 
Treasury of the United States and demand our per capita share of 
the Treasury.” It is the same thing. 

Senator ANDERSON. Your per capita share of the Treasury would 
be a sharing of debt, which, of course, is a little different. 

Senator Watkins. This is an independent nation, you know, 
Senator, we are dealing with. We have a treaty with them. 

Mr. McKintey. In 1933 the Indians were given $1,100 per capita 
payment, which probably amounts to $5,000 as prices are now. They 
were told to make out individual programs to buy livestock, homes, 
and all these things. What the Indians did was consent to the 
programing of the funds. They were given that. The whole million 
dollars that was given to them by the court was given to them, and 
they took that stuff and immediately after possessing it for a little 
while, they turned it right away. And today we do not have any 
Indian who is well off as a result of that per capita payment. 

However, in 1940 the Indian service provided us with the revolving 
credit fund. In other words, they gave us some money and said, 
“Use it for loaning purposes.”’ As a result of that, we see a great 
change that has resulted from the loan operation. 

Another thing is that this is aimed at what we want to do—to 
make our people realize that they have responsibilities and obliga- 
tions like anybody else. The >V have lived too long under the theory 
that somebody else owes them a living, and this credit program that 
has been conducted by the Government has tended to do that. We 
have very few delinquencies. In other words, our credit program is 
in fine shape. We want to continue the policy with larger funds. 

Senator ANDERSON. It is somewhat Interesting to me _ because 
there is a bill in Congress to completely abolish the Indian service, and 
there are steadily suggestions that the best thing to do is to get completely 
rid of the Indian service and leave the Indians on thetr own. I 
think it is interesting that you recognize that is not always the wisest 
policy. 

Mr. Curry. We realize that. We are fearful that what would 
happen, especially to the land, would be what happened to the 29,000 
acres fee-patented on our reservation, which was immediately turned 
to the non-lndians, and out of that 29,000 acres they retain only 
127 acres now, over a period of 20 years. 

Senator Warkins. What did they get for it? 
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Mr. Curry. They sold it for various things. We understand some 
even traded it for furniture and other things during those periods 
of years. 

We are fearful if that should happen it would relieve the Government 
all right, but it would place a burden on the State in many cases, 
because they would go through their property many times and then 
come back as a relief case on the States or segments of some cities 
that need to draw on the State aid, and would actually become an 
obligation on the State. 

Senator ANDERSON. Are there any Ute Indians that are on relief? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir; we have a number of them on relief. Our 
State has been very good to us in that respect. Any of our Indians 
that are eligible are on State relief. 

Senator ANDERSON. How can they get by the means test if they 
have an average of $10,000 apiece? 

Mr. Curry. They do not have it in hand. You have to have some 
money you can spend before they can say—well, under the State law. 
if they have possessed $300 in one year, then they are noneligible for 
State relief. 

To bring back the argument, the city of Vernal, which is outlying 
our district, might have $5,000 per capita for each one who lives in 
the city, but yet the people in the city actually do not have the cash 
themselves, so they are eligible to relief. 

To get back to the rehabilitation plan, they have the credit program 
which is to implement and to carry on those that want to go into 
productive enterprises, using the thousand dollars as capital or for 
operational expenses. 

The program as we have outlined for loaning purposes is for live- 
stock, for the purchase of some of these lands, if they want to buy 
them themselves individually, these inherited lands, for building 
homes and for business purposes. 

We have also asked that our Indians who are away from the reserva- 
tion be allowed to come in on these programs. We have some 60 
families that are permanently away from the reservation that are not 
allowed in many cases to go into public credit funds because of the fact 
that they are Indians, and that they have some trust land, perhaps, 
and they are not always eligible. So we want to make provisions 
whereby these people that are away from the reservation can also 
participate in our credit programs. 

That about sums up that, excepting we have a few other items in ou 
rehabilitation for carrying on the supervision of our reservation. 

We have an item in there of $60,000, which is to pay for range 
riders that we now support. The funds from which we have been 
drawing are about exhausted, so we have asked under this program 
$60,000 be allowed for the next 3 years to cover those expenses. 

Do you have anything else on that, Mr. McKinley? 

Mr. McKunuey. There is provision for carrying out various 
projects that we are now doing. We have a housing project out there 
wherein we bought surplus Army material and constructed these 
temporary houses, and we have constructed about 556 of those. We 
need to complete about 25 more. We are getting lumber from our 
timber resources in order to find materials. 

Senator ANDERSON. What happens to this money that is on deposit 
with the Federal Government? Does that draw interest? 
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Mr. Curry. It draws interest. 

Senator ANDERSON. At what rate? 

Mr. Curry. Four percent. 

Senator ANDERSON. I still want to get back to this question of how 
they can get on relief under these circumstances. Every individual 
me her of your tribe has $400 a year interest, does he not? 

Mr. Curry. Sir, the money does not be long to individuals. The 
courts have held that the United States Government made no treaties 
with individuals, they made treaties with tribes. 

Senator ANDERSON. It ought to filter down to the individuals, 
should it not? 

Mr. Curry. The individual has no vested right in the tribal 
property. 

Senator ANDERSON. Who does have the right? 

Mr. Curry. It is the same as any-—— 

Senator ANDERSON. What happens to it? Here is income that is 
available to the tribe that runs $400‘per person, if they never did 
anything else, or an average of a thousand dollars a family, and yet 
they are on relief. 

Mr. McKinutey. They have been on relief prior. 

Senator ANDERSON. Why do you have to hold the income? 

Senator Warxins. Not necessarily the income, unless it is more 
than would be a fair share for the folks. If you consider this as tribal 
property, it belongs to the tribe. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Whatever it is, the income from it certainly is 
available to the people now living. 

Senator Watkins. That is what they want to do with it. They 
want to make it available so they will not need to be on relief. 

Mr. McKrntey. Prior to this they have been on relief, but we do 
not contemplate them being on relief after we get this. That is why 
we are here asking for the money. We do not have it. It is down in 
the Treasury. That is why we are here asking for it in order to give 
them the money so they will no longer be on relief. But prior to this 
they have not had anything. 

Senator Anprerson. I am trying to listen to your rehabilitation 
program. You are going to take some money and buy up scattered 
holdings. I can understand that. That is fine. You are only going 
to spend $200,000 out of a total fund of $20,000,000. Then you are 
gvolg to spend some money on range improveme nts, and all that sort 
of thing, which is excellent. But still there remains the fact that if 
someone establishes a trust fund for the benefit of his children, he 
expects that will be paid out to his children. 

Here is a trust fund for a group of Indians. Why does not the 
income from that trust fund become available to the people now living? 
If you want to say you want to preserve the fund intact, nobody can 
argue about that. 

Senator Watkins. This bill provides 

Senator ANDERSON. Provides $1,000 per capita payment. What 
program do you have for the regular, consistent and perpetual utiliza- 
tion of the proceeds from this trust fund? 

Mr. Mckintey. Sir, this program is limited to 3 years, during 
which time we will be making another program which will have a long- 
range objective, and that includes further expenditures, 

Senator ANDERSON. Does this bill say that? 
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Mr. Boypern. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. You say, “‘Yes.”” Where does it say it? 

Mr. Boypen. It says here this restriction on per capita payment 
shall apply only to the principal. 

Senator ANDERSON. Wait a minute. The statement was that this 
lasted for only 3 years, and to prove that to me you read language that 
says it applies only to the principal. 

Mr. Boypen. You see, Senator, it is not necessary to come to 
Congress 

Senator ANpERSON. Will you read me the language that says it 
only to last for 3 years? 

Mr. Boypren. We cannot. 

Senator AnpEeRSON. Then why say that? 

Mr. Boypren. The principai is the only thing necessary under the 
Jurisdictional Act requiring congressional approval. We have pre- 
sented all of this to the Commissioner, in which we say we want the 
interest during this period. 

Senator ANpERSON. What did the Commissioner say to you? 

Mr. Boypen. The Commissioner said he would approve our plan, 
and that will be done. But if we are going to spend from this principal, 
under the Jurisdictional Act of 1938 we have to get permission of 
Congress to do it. 

Senator AnpersON. I think J understand the difference between 
interest and principal. 

Mr. Boypen. I am sure. 

Senator AnpEerson. And I am sure you do. Nobody has talked 
about principal. The money on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States by law brings you 4 percent, which is better than any of the 
rest of us can do. Now, 4 percent on $20,000,000 is a lot of money 

How many families are there all together in your share of it? 

Mr. McKuntey. Four hundred and sixty-six. 

Senator ANDERSON. Four hundred and sixty-six families out of 1,625 
people? 

Mr. McKintey. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. So that the average funded capital is nearly 
$40,000, and you get 4 percent on it, a hundred dollars a month or 
more. 

Mr. McKinuiry. Let me explain to you, Senator, I think we are 
missing one point. During this period there will be sharing in that 
interest that is accruing, and we estimate it at about $300. 

Senator ANpERSON. How does it accrue? Why is it not paid out? 

Mr. McKunuey. It is in the Treasury. The principal fund will 
remain. 

Senator ANpERSON. What I am trying to understand is this: I 
have a couple of children. I have made some provision for them. 
lo be sure they have not earned any of the money, the point you 
are making here. But is there any reason why, if anything happens 
to me, that money is not payable to them? Would the trust company 
be able to say, ‘“‘Well, he wanted these children to have the income 
from this fund, and therefore we will not pay it to them because it 
will impair the principal’? 

What I am trying to get at is this: Here is a terrific amount of 


money that should be available to these Indians, all of them indi- 
viduals—— 
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Senator Warkrins. You do not mean the capital? 

Senator ANDERSON. I have not said a word about capital. 

Senator Warkins. I think Commissioner Myer can explain exactly 
what is approved and how it is intended to handle this thing. The 
income itself I think they can plan, but the Congress itself has to 
make the appropriations and remove the restrictions. 

Senator ANDERSON. On income? 

Senator Warkins. On capital. 

Senator ANDERSON. Couldn’t we just talk on income? 

Mr. Myer. I would like to talk on that a moment. 

As you know, Senator, you have a bill before the Senate now which 
would authorize the Indians to expend their funds with the approval 
of the Secretary without appropriation by the Congress. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Myer. Now that bill has never been passed. 

Senator ANDERSON. I regret it. 

Mr. Myer. We have in this year’s appropriation bill authority to 
do that for this fiscal year. Now this particular bill would authorize 
for this group of people the legislation which is in the general bill. 

Senator ANpERsoN. This particular bill? 

Mr. Myer. This particular bill does. 

Senator ANDERSON. Authorize? 

Mr. Myerr. Authorize the expenditure of those funds other than 
the capital by the tribe with the approval of the Secretary. 

Senator ANDERSON. You could not without this bill? 

Mr. Myer. Not unless it continued in the appropriation bill. 

Senator ANDERSON. You have authority now. 

Mr. Myer. Right at this moment; ves. 

Senator ANDERSON. Did you have it last year? 

Mr. Myer. No. 

Senator ANDERSON. Only this year? 

Mr. Myer. As I understand it, this is the first time it has gone 
in the appropriation bill, and we have had it this fiscal year only. 
If we do not get it in the next fiscal year, we would have to come back 
to Congress in each case and ask this money be appropriated. 

Now it is anticipated, as I understand it, and we would approve 
of it, that the interest on this money would be paid on a per capita 
basis, which would amount, as you say, the full amount, to $400. 
I think if this program went into effect it would reduce it some and it 
would be around $300. 

Senator ANDERSON. If you are going to spend $5,000,000 of 
$20,000,000; ves. 

Mr. Myer. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. If you do not spend $5 million—and he has not 
talked of anything but a million and a quarter—then it does not. 

Mr. Myer. There is more than that involved in here if you put 
all the programs together. It involves a little over $5 million, which 
includes funds divided per capita, funds for purchase of lands, funds 
for use in the revolving loan funds, and funds for educational and 
other phases of the program that are set up. It anticipates an 
expenditure over this 3-year period of around $5 miilion plus. 

Senator ANDERSON. Wait a minute. Three years? 

Mr. Myer. It would authorize first the out and out per capita 
payment. 
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Senator ANDERSON. Yes. That is $1,600,000. 

Mr. Myer. I do not have these figures at my fingertips. A 
million and a quarter there would be for the land program. Is that 

right? 

“Mr. McKinuky. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not want you to become confused as to 
my point of view. I am extremely happy you are trying to go 
about this in a sensible fashion, that you are going to try to hang on 
to the principal of this trust. But I do not see why if it is a trust the 
proceeds of the trust are not available to the people who are supposed 
to benefit from it. 

Mr. Myer. It is the plan that they would be made available, 
and this bill would authorize us to make it available without coming 
back and asking for appropriations each time in order to pay the 
interest to the individuals. 

Mr. Curry. The total amount would be around $17 million instead 
of $20 million. 

Mr. Myer. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. You get 60 percent of how much? 

Mr. Curry. Of $31 million. 

Senator Watkins. Not $31 million net. You have some expenses. 

Mr. McKinuey. Attorney fees. 

Mr. Myer. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. The court has not fixed the attorney fees. 

Senator ANDERSON. The court has not fixed the attorney fee? 

Senator Warkins. No. 

Mr. Myer. I would like to summarize the last point in this way: 
It is my understanding that what is proposed here for the next 3 or 
4 years until they can get the longer-time program figured through, 
is this year a thousand dollars per capita payment, which would be 
made to everybody and which would take people off relief, | might 
say, for this year. 

For the following year, they begin the payment of approximately 
$300, or whatever the income is, on a per-capita basis of the income. 

In addition, they would go ahead with their land program, with 
their rehabilitation-loan program, and so on, and try to start people 
down the line toward earning some of their own money out of the 
work of their own hands through what aid they could give through 
the rehabilitation program. Does that about summarize it? 

Mr. McKintey. That summarizes it. 

Senator AnpERsoN. My thought has been that if you had avail- 
able your income for families, you would not have to be coming back 
and asking to borrow. One of the things that distresses me, in cer- 
tain Indian groups all the Indians get into the hands of the loan com- 
mittee and the business committee and get into a sort of state of 
bondage to the loan committee. 

Mr. Myer. I think in this case, Senator, I agree with the approach. 
I think the history has been there on a number of other rese rvations, 
that Indians who have been inexperienced at handling their business 
will do better with the capital pretty much tied to a loan where a 
program can be laid out, agreed to, and supervised for a period of 
time. Under that loan provision, rather than simply turning over 
the actual cash—they probably would not manage it as well as they 
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would under the credit approach. That is the only reason why the 
credit approach is being set up, as I understand it. 

Senator ANpEeRsON. I think I would agree with you that it would 
be extremely unwise to turn over the whole principal. But we are 
in a period where the value of the dollar sometimes shrinks a little 
bit, and this $31,000,000 under our present trend would be much 
better off invested in lands and livestock than it might be held by 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Myer. That is possible. And I think it is possible after they 
have gained some experience and helped some people develop to the 
point where perhaps they can look after their own money, they may 
want to consider putting additional funds out into investments of 
that kind. 

Senator Warxrns. The 3-year period would give them experience 
to know just how they are going, whether the Indians are capable of 
taking care of it. 

Senator AnpEeRSON. How rapidly is the Indian service trying to 
help them acquire this additional land, particularly additional grazing 
land? 

Mr. Myer. Just as rapidly as we can make the deal. 

Senator ANnpERSON. They say they have been trying to get it since 
1929. 

Mr. Myer. They are hoping to do it within the 3-year period laid 
out here. They do not know whether they can make it or not. ‘It 
is a combination, as Mr. McKinley pointed out—— 

Senator ANDERSON. Why cannot they buy it if they have the 
money? 

Senator Warxktins. Let me explain—— 

Senator ANpERSON. I wanted to buy a lot the other day, and I 
paid more than it was worth, but I bought it in 48 hours. They said 
it would take 90 days to give me a certificate of title. That was 
4 days ago, and I got the certificate on my desk this morning. 

You get impatient sometimes in 22 years trying to buy some land. 

Senator Warkins. I have lived over in that country, and I think 
I know what it is all about. 

When they opened that land for settlement, the whites went out 
into the grazing areas where they took up homesteads and took up 
the springs and the water holes. That left a lot of land the whites 
thought they would get because they controlled the water lands, and 
they just would not have to do anything. 

Senator AnpERSON. That is not unusual. 

Senator Warkrns. So it is checkerboarded all over the country 
with white holdings here, there, and everywhere. Later on that 
land went back to the Indians because it was not purchased. Now 
they have been trying to trade with the whites, and one of the main 
reasons they have not gotten anywhere is they have not had money 
up until recently to do anything with it. 

Senator AnpERSON. If the land adjoining the water holes owned 
by the whites is owned by the Indians, it is not too valuable to the 
whites. ; 

Senator Watkins. That is what the argument is about. 

In the Eightieth Congress we got a bill through which Mr. Boyden 
worked up for the Indians, and the Indians and whites exchanged 
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lands, and it took care of a big section, one of the hottest spots in 
the controversy. That was taken care of in the one bill which 
authorized the extension of the reservation to include that. 

I have been meeting with these white people out there and with 
the Indians, and I think we have made more progress in the last 
years than we have made in the 20 before that. 

Mr. Boyden is working with them actively, and they are all begin- 
ning to realize now that nobody can win at the game; that the Indians 
held the land around the whites’ water holes, and nobody can use it. 
Now we have them in the frame of mind where we can make progress. 
The Indians have some money so they can begin to buy, but you 

cannot buy without money. I think the whole thing will be cleaned 
up in 3 years. 

Senator ANDERSON. Is there sufficient authority in here to let these 
Indians put their money into the land? I do not say individual 
pieces of land that somebody can get away from them, but in the 
land that they can use for livestoc k and improvement of their herds 
and development of their water holes, pipes to bring in water from 
additional water holes, and so forth. 

Senator Watkins. There is authority for the beginning of that 
program. They wanted a 3-year trial program so they would not 
rush into it. 

You had a million dollars, was it not, for that land program this 
year? 

Mr. Curry. $1,250,000. 

Senator Warkins. Some of it is taken care of by exchange of some 
of their land for other land, which will not cost any money. 

Mr. Myer. There is authority in here for expenditure on that kind 
of program, except for capital payments. 

Senator ANDERSON. You can spend the whole thing if you want. 

Mr. Myer. If they have a good program and it is approved by the 
tribe and approved by the Secretary. 

Senator Anperson. I think they ought to have full authority to go 
ahead. 

Senator Warkrns. I understand they have. 

Senator AnpERSON. I think the greatest tragedy to these people 
who got the money—and I think you know I thought the judgment 
was a little high—the greatest tragedy that could happen is to get it 
frozen down in the Treasury. 

Senator Watkins. What we are trying to do is unfreeze it in this 
very bill. That is the purpose of the bill—to unfreeze it. 

Mr. Myers should be next. I wanted the two Indians to present 
their own case first. As I said before, they do not represent all the 
Indians. I have lived over there, and part of the Indians have not 
yet developed as far as these men have. These men are really 
outstanding Ute Indians. 

Senator ANpERSON. The next statement will be made by Mr. 
Dillon Myer, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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STATEMENT OF DILLON S. MYER, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Myer, do you recommend this bill, and do 
you have any suggested changes in it, or do you recommend it as it 
stands? 

Mr. Myer. Mr. Chairman, we recommend the bill as it stands. We 
have no suggested changes. As a matter of fact, at the request of the 
group we have cooperated in the drafting of the bill, and we have a 
report recommending it favorably. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is the report from the Secretary of the 
Interior on the bill? 

Mr. Myzr. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. Did you have a report on it yourself? 

Mr. Myer. The report, of course, was prepared in cooperation with 
the Secretary’s office, and the Secretary’s report will cover our point 
of view. 

I would just like to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, something 
that I am delighted to have the chance to say. 

We are most happy about the way this program has been planned 
and developed. The lead has been taken by these folks who have 
been talking with you, and the other folks who are with them, and 
other folks of the reservation. We have cooperated through the help 
of our technicians wherever they have called upon them. I met with 
them for the first time when I was on a field trip last November, I 
believe it was, in which they outlined generally the direction they are 
moving, and I said, “God bless you. Let’s move right ahead.” 

They came in this past week. They reviewed with our branch 
people all of the phases of this program. I met with them twice; once 
at the beginning and once at the end of the discussions. We are in 
thorough agreement as to the idea. 

First of all, I think the big program of this kind, because of the 
situation that exists on the reservation, that the approach of havin 
this 3-year program which they have laid out and which does not al 
have to be authorized in this bill is perfectly sound because it does 
evolve an experience that is greatly needed as regards to what will 
happen in regard to the educational problem and firming up their land 
situation and getting additional experience in the use of their own 
program and rehabilitation funds, and will provide the opportunity 
in a very complex situation for going ahead with the planning of the 
long-time program looking to the final independence of the tribe and 
the individuals, which the folks here have so well indicated to you. 

The reason I am so happy about this is that it is almost a perfect 
example of the kind of thing that I have been dreaming about ever 
since I have been the Commissioner of Indian Affairs—cooperative 
planning with the tribe who are looking ahead to becoming a fully 
integrate d group of citizens, both economically and socially, ‘with the 
rest of the people in their community through having their youngsters 
in public schools, through arriving gradually at the place where they 
can handle their own lands and own business, as a group or as indi- 
viduals. 

So I just want to say that we are in full agreement with the pro- 
gram. We found no disagreements at the time they came to Wash- 
ington that we wanted to argue about. 
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May I go just one step further and summarize very briefly what is 
in this bill. 

The bill provides for four things basically: One is it provides the 
authority to expend a thousand dollars for each of the people on the 
rolls in per capita payments, which the original jurisdictional bill 
did not authorize. 

I think that is sound for two reasons. In the first place, there is 
a& very practical reason—they wanted it all. This is something. that 
they can work with. It will take people off the relief rolls that are on 
relief rolls, and in the meantime it will give them some money to work 
with, and it is a good starting point. 

Secondly, the bill provides, as I have already indicated, for con- 
tinuing authority to expend on matters other than per capita payment, 
on constructive programing, any funds that may be available to them 
in the Treasury, with the approval of the Secretary, and which would 
write that into law which is now in law in the appropriations bill but 
might go out of the window at any time. 

Third, it does provide the 60-40 split on funds that were in the 
Treasury before the 1938 judgment provision between the two tribes, 
which has been arrived at in agreement between the Southern Utes 
and the Northern Utes, and ties it down into law. 

Those are the key points. 

Mr. Boyden, I have overlooked one. What is the fourth one? 

Mr. Boypen. The revolving credit funds. 

Mr. Myer. Yes. I am glad you mentioned that. They have 
asked that there be put into this bill the provision, which you will find 
on page 2, beginning at line 8, that any funds advanced for loans by 
the tribe to individual Indians or associations of Indians shall be 
subject to regulations established for the making of loans from the 
revolving loan fund authorized by the act of June 18, 1934. 

As I understand it, that provision was put in there at the request 
of the tribe for the simple reason that they feel that they need an 
orderly process in supervision of the loans, and it strengthens their 
hands in having that orderly process by following the same regulations 
that have been set up under the general governmental procedure, and 
having been written into law, they cannot vary from that procedure 
until it is changed. 

So those are the four items. 

I will just finish by saying that we are in full agreement as to the 
starting point in this program, and we think they are off on the right 
foot, and we are in agreement with the legislation which is needed 
to put it into effect and; give authority to carry forward what I consider 
is a very constructive and sound approach. 

Senator ANDERSON. What will ever happen to this trust fund? 
Does it ever get broken down to individual parts? 

Mr. Myer. Some of them have been. 

Senator ANperson. The Oklahoma Indians get individual money. 

Mr. Myer. There is wide variation, Senator, in regard to the legis- 
lation in various particulars and tribes. 

Senator ANDERSON. You can see what is going to happen here if a 
member of the tribe has an interest and there is someone who is not 
a member of the tribe, and they have many children. Pretty soon 
you have to get back to calculating head rights, and so forth, and 
then your program is twisted a little bit, is it not? 
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Mr. Myer. At the present time what they are trying to do on 
their land program is to try to consolidate these individual inherited 
holdings that are already there into the tribal holdings so that assign- 
ments can be made on those grazing lands rather than have it divided 
up into the kind of heirship breakdowns which you will get in a land 
allotment situation. It is a very difficult thing to handle as long as 
lands are in trust. As I understand it, if the land program is carried 
out, you will eliminate most of the problem you have had on those 
individual lands through purchase and consolidation with the tribal 
lands and the reassignments of those lands, ultimately working out a 
program of proper remuneration to the tribal fund, to the corporation. 

Senator ANpEeRSON. Do I understand it is the purpose to let this 
trust fund live and never divide it? 

Mr. Myer. Not necessarily. It is the purpose for the time being 
to let the trust fund, over and above the approximately $5 million 
that exists here, live, and provide the income from it to individuals 
for the period of the next 3 or 4 years while they are considering a 
further program. They cannot see through to the end as yet. 

Senator AnpERSON. If oil should be hit on the Navajo or Hopi 
Reservations, that money would be divided to individuals, would 
it not? 

Mr. Myer. Not necessarily. Well, it could be. I mean if it was 
hit on the Navajo or Hopi Reservations, since they are all tribal lands, 
practically, it would come into the tribal funds. Now the disposition 
of that fund would be in the hands of the representatives of the tribe 
to determine how it would be disposed of under the Navajo Act with 
the approval of the Secretary. 

Senator ANpEeRsoN. How do the Indians of Oklahoma then get 
these individual amounts? 

Mr. Myerr. The Osage is the only one, I think. 

Senator Warxins. They were allotted the lands, were the ‘y not? 

Mr. Myer. What happened there—they were allotted head rights. 
What happened in the Osage country was that the mineral rights 
were maintained for the tribe. There were 2,200-some Indians on 
the rolls at the time—— 

Senator ANpERSON. If one Ute Indian comes in and sues for par- 
tition and division of funds, how are you going to resist it? 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Senator, we like to compare this fund we have 
to the Treasury of the United States. As a citizen, you have an 
interest in the Treasury of the United States but you cannot say, 
“This much is mine.” That is for the benefit of the people. 

Senator ANDERSON. I have just disposed of that by saying that I 
have an interest in a deficit in the Treasury of the United States, and 
anybody that wants my share of it can have it. 

Mr. Myer. In this case I think you will find it would save to be 
appropriated by the Congress, because the Jurisdictional Act under 
which this fund was finally secured does not allow a disposition of it 
on a per-capita payment unless further approved by Congress. 

Senator ANDERSON. You recognize we have gone all through that 
in the State of New Mexico on land grants, where a land grant was 
granted and listed a whole group of people, and in one case the grant 
said it be ing all the people on the grant. The question was—was it 
given to those individuals who happe ned to be all the people on the 
grant, or did it belong to all of the people who ever lived on the grant? 
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So a partition suit is brought and then, of course, it has to be divided. 

I was just wondering how long it would take to have a partition 
suit on this. 

Mr. Myer. We do not know. I do not believe you will find 
partition suit on this, because I believe there is enough basic legisla- 
tion with regard to it to avoid it. Maybe I should refer that to the 
lawyer. 

Senator AnpERsoN. Do you think there is immunity from a par- 
tition suit? 

Mr. Boypen. I do. 

Senator ANDERSON. On what basis? 

Mr. Boyprn. Because the Jurisdictional Act itself says you cannot 
bring individual claims of Indians, and the same is true with the 
Indian Claims Commission—that is, only tribal claims. There is a 
good fundamental reason for it. 

Senator ANprERSON. That is correct, but once the tribe is declared 
the money, how are you going to stop the division? 

Mr. Boypen. I think in the histor vy of legislation there is not a 
chance of having this distributed that way without congressional 
approval. 

Mr. Myer. They could petition the Congress. 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not mean that. 

Senator Warkins. They could never go into court and divide it up 
They got the money, the very source of the money came through 
congressional act granting jurisdiction, and it provides it cannot bi 
disposed of except “by Congress, that is, no per capita payments. 

Mr. Myer. They do not lose control of per capita distribution. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Mr. Grorud has made the point that Congress 
does lose control. 

Mr. Myer. We do not agree with that. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me get the point of Mr. Grorud for the 
record. Why is that? 

Mr. Grorup. Because this money is turned over to the Indians 
and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Myer. Read on. 

Senator ANDERSON. You go ahead and develop your point on it, 
Mr. Grorud. State that vou believe it is for these reasons. 

Senator WATKINS. On page 2 it says ,“‘$1,000"’ only, and without 
further legislation. 

Mr. Grorup. That is right—$1,000, of course, is distributed, but 
all the rest of the money, Congress will absolutely lose control of it, 
and it is within the power of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Tribal Council to disburse the money. 

Senator Watkins. How come? 

Mr. Grorup. Just read that. 

Senator Warkins. It says— 
no per capita payment shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior from the 


principal of any judgment obtained under the Jurisdictional Act without further 
legislation. 


Mr. Grorup. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. How can they dispose of it without further 
legislation except for the $1,000 autborized here? 

Mr. Grorup. Read the first page, the last sentence. 

Senator ANDERSON. Go ahead, Mr. Grorud. 
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Senator Watkins. That is the condition. 

Mr. Grorup (reading) : 

That, notwithstanding any other provision of existing law, the tribal funds now 
on deposit or hereafter deposited in the United States Treasury to the credit 
of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation may be expended 


or advanced for such purposes, including per capita payments, as may be desig- 
nated— 


may be designated— 


by the tribal business committee of said tribe and approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Senator Warkins. Then you got the proviso that limits it. 

Mr. Grorup. Provided, however, $1,000 be paid now. 

Senator ANDERSON. And no per capita payment. 

Mr. Grorup. But anything else can be done, if desired. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean go ahead and buy lands? 

Mr. Grorup. Surely, all of it. 

Senator Warxkins. But it cannot be distributed to the Indians 
individually. 

Mr. Grorup. Not per capita, but they can do anything they want 
with the exception of per capita payments. I mean the Indians and 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Myer. That is correct. 

Mr. Grorup. That is my point, and Congress loses absolute control 
of the money. 

Mr. Myer. With the exception of the provision for per capita 
payment. 

Mr. Grorup. There would not be any. They can spend it all. 

Mr. Myer. That is possible. 

Mr. Grorup. That is right. Congress would not have anything 
to say about it. 

Mr. Myer. I do not want to get into an argument about that. 

Senator ANprerson. I think that is a matter we do want to check 
carefully. 

Senator Warkins. It should be checked, of course. In one breath 
the Members of the Senate are trying to get the money out so they 
will get it spent, and I hope in the next breath they do not want to 
take it away. 

Mr. Grorup. The Government still pays 4 percent interest, and 
you have no control over it while it is in the Treasury. 

Senator Warkrns. If they get it out and spend the money, there is 
not anything to draw 4 percent. 

Mr. Grorup. But they get $5 million out now and the Government 
pays interest on the rest of it. 

Senator Warkins. Then they may take out another $5 million for 
these other purposes. 

Mr. Grorup. Congress has no control as to that. 

Senator AnpERsON. That is a matter the committee will want to 
check before the bill is reported out. 

Senator Warkins. We ought to check that phase of it. 

Mr. Grorvup. You did that in the Navajo bill. 

Senator Warkrns. Did the same thing? 

Mr. Grorup. Yes; you did. 

Senator Warkins. Why should we not? 
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Mr. Grorvup. Well, why should you? 

Senator Warkins. Why should they come back if it is their money 
and they have these various things they want to use it for? 

Mr. Grorvp. I think Congress ought to know. 

Senator Warkins. They ought to know, and they 
calling on the Indian Bureau to report. 

Senator ANpERSON. That is one of the purposes of this legislation. 

Mr. Myer. Yes. 

Senator AnpErson. I did not understand in the preliminary state- 
ment that the principal purpose is to take this $19,000,000 and pro- 
vide it may be spent by the tribal business committee or Secretary 
of Interior without reference back to the Congress. Is that a fair 
statement? 

Mr. Boypen. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Myer. With the exception of per capita payments. 

Senator ANDERSON. No, no. 

Mr. Myer. It keeps per capita payment. 

Senator ANDERSON. Certainly, but that is not the question. 

Mr. Myer. That is right. 

Senator ANpERSON. Is. it true that one of the purposes of this bill 
is to make it possible for the entire $19,000,000, or really the whole 
$31,000 000——— 

Senator Warkrns. It does not apply to all of it. 

Senator ANDERSON. It gives them authority. 

Senator Warkins. Not the other Indians. 

Senator ANDERSON. No. 

Senator Warkins. It is only $17,000,000. 

Senator ANDERSON. Seventeen million dollars to be spent by the 
tribal council with the approval by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
no further approval of any kind by the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. Myer. That is correct. 

Senator ANDERSON. I did not understand that in the original discus- 
sion of it. 

Senator Warkins. It was not clear to me on that point. 

Mr. Myer. You may recall, Senator, when discussing that item, I 
referred to the bill which you have introduced last year and again this 
year, and which also provided for the same provision now in the 
appropriation bill, which authorizes just that. We have it just this 
vear. 

Senator ANpERSON. That is for the funds that accumulate from 
various rentals and royalties. 

Mr. Myer. That is right, all trust funds. So it is the same type of 
provision that is in the Navajo bill Mr. Grorud has mentioned, the 
same type of provision in the legislation you are proposing, and it is 
the same type of provision we have now in this fiscal year’s appro- 
priation, in which we have authority for one fiscal year, but it may not 
continue. 

Senator ANpERSON. There are at least 60,000 Navajos. 
do they have in tribal funds? 

Mr. Myer. About $2% million, as I remember, at the present time. 

Senator ANpErson. If you gave them $1,000 per capita payment, 


you would not have enough money to do it. 
Mr. Myer. No. 


can find out by 


How much 
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Senator ANDERSON. Not nearly enough. So there is a little differ- 
ence between the two things. 

You were talking about trying to preserve here what is the equiv- 
alent of $40,000 per family, and you say under the bill that this 
$40,000 may be expended by the tribal business council, they can 
spend the whole thing if they wish to. 

Senator Warkins. The Indian Bureau can veto it. 

Mr. Myer. For lands and 

Senator ANDERSON. For anything. 

Mr. Myer. Anything excepting per capita payment. 

Senator ANDERSON. Automobiles, airplanes, anything they wish to. 

Mr. Myer. I doubt that will be done. 

Senator ANDERSON: It may need a little tightening up. 

Mr. Myer. That is all right. I am glad the question is raised 
because there is certainly no intent to shp anything through in the 
bill without your understanding what is in it, and it does have that 
provision. 

Senator AnpERson. I do not think it was too plain from the pre- 
sentation. 

Senator Warkrins. I agree. I did not understand it. 

Mr. Myer. I thought I was making it plain when I referred back 
to your own bill and what is in the appropriation bill, because it is 
the same provision, but maybe I did not stress it enough. 

Senator AnpErson. In any event, let me say to vou gentlemen who 
have come here, that we are all anxious to try to he Ip work this out 
so this fund will be of the greatest possible use to you. 

We all subscribe pretty generally to the same principle. We like 
to see an approach that you have made, namely, that you intend to 
become integrated into the community fully, even more than you 
already have, and I think it commendable how far you have gone; 
and that you intend to do it carefully and not to dissipate the funds, 
that they may be available for, we hope, many generations. 

We will try to get a meeting of the subcommittee as soon as we 
‘an and get a bill reported out for you and get it on the calendar 
just as rapidly as Mr. Watkins and I ean. 

Senator Warxkins. Mr. Chairman, their plan has been worked out 
in some detail, and I think it is an excellent program.’ I wonder if 
it is asking too much to have a committee print made of this plan. 
It is too much to ask to have a public document made because there 
would not be wide enough interest for the Senate to have it made a 
public document. 

Senator AnpERSON. We can decide that at a later time. 

Senator Warkrns. I think it is a very meritorious program. 

Senator AnpERsoN. I like very much the approach these people 
make. 

Senator Watkins. Regardless of whether we do or do not want 
Congress to have a little more power over the expenditures outside 
of per capita payments—if we want to put something in there on that, 
that is another matter—but aside from that, the program is a good 
program. 

Senator ANnpERsON. Personally T would like to have them come 
back and sort of report to the Congress after they have spent about 
25 percent of their money. This per capita tax would take a million 
and a half of it, and these other payments a few more million. After 
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they have spent about 25 percent, I would like to see what their 
next program is before we approve that. 

There still would remain a very substantial sum of money. It 
ought to be safeguarded for a long period of time 

Thank you very much for coming here, gentlemen. 

Senator Warkrns. Is there anything additional that you gentlemen 
think ought to be added, Mr. Boyden? 

Mr. Boypen. I think not, unless the Senator has some question 
on it. 

Senator ANpERSON. Thank you very much. We will try to get it 
out and handle it as quickly as we can. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The plan and development program above referred to follows:) 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF THE UTE INDIANS, UTAH 
RESOLUTION 


UINTAH AND OurRAY ACcENCY, 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, April 4, 1951. 
Be it Resolved, by the Uintah and Ouray Tribal Business Committee, That, the 
development plan attached hereto, and by reference made a part hereof, be and 
the same is approved as the official development program of the tribe. 
REGINALD O. Curry, Chairman, 
Russe_tt Cucuh, Vice Chairman, 
AuBerT H. Harris, 
Detia H. Curry, 
JoHN VicTorR, 
JOHN W opsock, members. 


CERTIFICATION 


I, hereby certify that the above resolution was adopted by the Uintah and 
Ouray Tribal Business Committee at a special meeting in Fort Duchesne, Utah 
. a ° s . 
on the 4th day of April, 1951, by a vote of six for and none against. 
Eva M. Haas, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Uintah and Ouray Tribal Business Committee. 
Approved: Forrest R. Stone, 
Superintendent, Uintah and Ouray Agency, Utah. 


Ure Tripat OFFIicer, 
April 4, 1961. 
Memorandum. 
To: Tribal Business Committee. 
From: Uintah and Ouray Tribal Planning Board. 
Subject: Recommendations for an Fmergenecy Program for the Utes. 

Pursuant to your resoJution of March 12, 1951, confirming the creation of a 
planning board, appointment of members thereon, and defining the functions of 
such board, the Uintah and Ouray Planning Board is submitting herein its recom- 
mendations for a 3-vear short range program financed by the Northern Utes 
share of the Colorado Judgment fund now on deposit with the United States 
Treasury. 

I. INTRODUCTION 


The emergency program was approved by the Utes in a general meeting at 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, on February 11, 1951, covering four fields: an immediate 
unrestricted per capita payment to every enrolled member of the Ute Tribe; 
land program, covering various phases of land activitv: education, including the 
retention of the Uintah Indian School; and a rehabilitation program, including 
credit, welfare, resources and reservation development, adult education, and 
development of community facilities. 

The Utes’ approval of the above program was the end result of a series of 
community meetings held throughout the fall and winter months of 1950 at two 
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of the most populous Indian communities on the reservation, Randlett and White- 
rocks, covering the proposed expenditure program for the Colorado Judgment 
money. The Utes gave their approval for the tribal business committee and the 
planning division of the tribe to proceed with the program. 

The tribal business committee created a planning board to function under the 
direction of the planning division and delegated the responsibility of making 
certain definite recommendations regarding the objectives and policies to be 
followed. 

ll. CENERAL 


The objectives of the Ute programs are given below and it has been these ob- 
jectives which have guiced the Planning Board in formulating recommendations 
for the emergency program: 

Objectives of the short-range program 

1. To bring relief to the impoverished Ute Indians who are suffering from lack 
of proper nourishment, adequate clothing, and housing. 

2. To raise the standard of living for the Ute Indians in order that they may 
regain their self-confidence, self-respect, and dignity. 

3. To encourage the Utes to fully utilize their resources and to stimulate a 
responsibility toward attaining an independent living. 

1. To encourage the progressive transfer of the Indian school children to 
publie schools. 

5. To acquire, consolidate and exchange lands into more economical units; to 
solve the heirship problem through purchase and then assigning the land to Ute 
Indians; and to retain and make maximum use of existing water rights by trans- 
ferring them from submarginal to productive lands. 

6. To encourage and promote adult education, recreation, and social activities 
among the Ute people. 

7. To advocate an intensive effort on part of the Federal Government to assist 
the Ute Tribe in the execution of the Ute program by providing trained personnel 
and technicians in related functional activities, i. e., education, extension, forestry 
and grazing, health, land, credit, and administration. 

8. To use the 3-vear short-range program as an observation period in order to 
work out a long-range program based upon experience gained from the experi- 
mental phase. 

During the period no expenditures will be made by either the Ute Tribe or the 
Federal Government from the principal fund remaining in the United States Treas- 
ury after needs of the short-range program are met, except for prosecution of any 
claim against the United States, providing the Ute Tribe approve such expenditure. 

The long-range objective, the date line to be set during the 3-vear period, is to 
assimilate the Ute Indian into the American culture and society with all the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities of citizenship. During the final phase of 
the Ute program, the following policies will be sought: 

1. Promote industry and self-sufficiency among the Ute Indians. This will be 
accomplished by: 

\. Rehabilitation and subjugation of available lands. 

B. Promoting full Indian participation in utilizing tribal resources. 

(. Intensive training for those with limited education in their choice of 
endeavor. 

D. Give first priority to the education of the younger generation. 

2. Promote the education, health, living conditions and general welfare of the 
Ute Indians. 

3. Progressive increase in the responsibilities delegated to the Ute Indians and 
their governing body. 

1. Progressive transfer of services now performed by the Federal Government 
to the local and State governments. 

5. Approach the organization of a modern business corporation in administering 
and making the best possible use of Tribal resources, with the transfer of municipal 
governing powers to the local and state governments. Individual members of the 
Ute Tribe should become individual share holders rather than constituents which 
they are at present. 

6. The Ute Indians should be encouraged to participate more in the social, 
religious and political life of their communities, and ways and means should be 
develoned to encourage and promote these activities. 

7. Early settlement of claims against the United States, restitution of wrongs 
committed against the Utes, and fulfillment of treaty obligations should be made. 
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These are only tentative objectives and are suggested merely to illustrate 
what can be done in the program. It does not commit the Utes to follow the 
suggestions. The objectives toward which the Utes are working will be defined 
during the 3-year period and a program formulated toward that end. 

The short-range emergency program ties in closely with the long-range effort. 
The land program will need to be carried beyond the 3-year limit since transactions 
and negotiations in land matters on such a scale as that contemplated by the 
Utes cannot be conceivably accomplished in any given time limit, nor over such a 
short space of time as the 3-year program. The Ute Indians must often rely 
upon some operators going out of business, and this event may not take place 
for years, before hoping to acquire some of the non-Indian lands for blocking and 
consolidating purposes, 

The credit operations will also expand into the long-range program. The 
proposed repayment schedule on some of the items alone carries this activity into 
the long-range phase. It is believed that not all of the $1 million proposed for 
the credit operation can be loaned in a short space of time, and the revolving 
nature of the operation will mean that it will be extended indefinitely. Encourag- 
ing the Utestofully utilize their resources and stimulate them to becoming self- 
sufficient will be an inevitable part of the long-range program. This objective 
will need to be taken in conjunction with credit, adult education, and land opera- 
tions of the tribe, and through the efforts of the Federal Government in extension, 
irrigation, forestry and grazing, and soil and moisture activities. 

Stimulating recreation and social activities among the Utes is a long-range 
effort. This activity will need to be conducted in cooperation with schools, 
churches, and other local community organizations. The short-range program 
will give the Utes an opportunity to explore the possibilities. 

The net result of the short-range program, coupled with the efforts undertaken 
in the long-range program, will progressively raise the general standard of living 
for the Ute Indians. With better homes, improved health, education, inde- 
pendent living, and realization of the responsibilities attached to good citizenship, 
majority of the Ute Indians should be able to make the transition from wardship 
and dependency upon the Federal Government, into the stream of American 
life and culture without hardship or suffering from being catapulted into a differ- 
ent culture by unpreparedness and hasty action. 

The 3-year short range emergency program was initiated in order to give the 
Ute Tribe and the officials of the Federal Government an opportunity to observe 
the workings of the proposed short range program and to formulate a long range 
program in view of findings made through the experimental phase. The planning 
board believes that the Ute Tribe should not be committed to a long range program 
without reasonably knowing the hidden factors present now. Experience and 
studies of the human element during the 3-year period will determine what kind 
of major long range effort will best suit the temperament, the needs, and objec- 
tives of the Utes. It will reveal whether the Utes are interested only in getting 
per capita payments and squandering the money, or if they are taking advantage 
of the constructive features of the proposed program. 

The Ute Indians have been harassed, ignored, taken advantage of, and down- 
trodden into a bitter and disappointed people. They suspect every effort to 
promote their welfare, and this is readily understood when they still retain mem- 
ories of broken promises, and half-hearted attempts to administer to their needs. 
The Ute Indians have been demoralized, lost faith in their leaders and others who 
have tried to help them. They have lapsed into state of utter dependency 
through resignation. A philosophy that the Government and the tribe owes 
them a living has permeated the Ute thinking. The Utes need to be reinvigorated 
and stimulated through positive action into regaining their self-respect and 
pride in order that they may individually initiate steps to take their place in the 
American society. Excessive paternalism and restriction on individual initiative 
will only further frustrate the Ute Indian. 


III. RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Per capita payment 


It is recommended that an unrestricted initial per capita payment of $1,000 
be made to approximately 1,625 enrolled members of the Ute Tribe living on a 
date designated by the business committee, except for minor children and welfare 
clients whose share shall be placed in individual Indian money accounts for super- 
vised expenditure. 

Total expenditures for the per capita payment will involve $1,625,000. Rules 
and regulations concerning the expenditure for minor children and welfare ciients 
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funds should be determined locally by the Superintendent and the tribal business 
committee. The planning board suggests that the minor children be given a cash 
allowance, amount to be determined on basis of whether the child is attending 
elementary school, junior high school or high school, each month with an increased 
amount during actual school months. Some parents desire to use part of their 
children’s funds for investments in land, homes, and saving bonds. We suggest 
that such authorization be made to competent and stable parents after allowance 
has been made for the child’s school needs. 

In considering the needs of the welfare clients who are now either on Utah 
State welfare rolls, or on local tribal general welfare rolls, the group arrived at a 
tentative formula which may be of aid in determining the budgeting of the welfare 
client’s funds. We suggest that the welfare clients be allowed up to $150 as the 
initial allowance, the balance to be prorated over a period of 11 months. This 
would amount to approximately $77 per month. If the welfare clients desire 
to expend in excess of the $150 for home improvements, purchase of furniture, 
appliances, ete., we suggest that the excess amount be prorated over the 11- 
month period. Thus, if a welfare client spends $110 in excess of the $150 allow- 
ance, the excess amount would be prorated over the 1l-month period at $10 
per month from the $77 allowed monthly, leaving $65 to be paid to the welfare 


client each month. Many of the welfare clients who will want an amount in 
excess of the $150 initial allowance are married and in many cases have a family. 
Thus, the pooling of the family funds will adequately meet their needs. 


Due to the per capita payment it is contemplated that tribal welfare grants, 
except for dire emergencies, will be suspended for a period of a year. The planning 
board i recommending the budgeting of the funds for welfare clients is following 
the principle used in making best use of dependent people’s money. This principle 
is followed by all organizations dealing with welfare people. 

With per cavita payments to be given for a period of 4 years, it is believed that 
the State of Utah will be relieved from supplying any relief to the Ute Indians 
during this period. Under the Utah State regulations pertaining to welfare, any 
person receiving more than $300 per yeer is not elizible for relief benefits. 

All other adults shall receive their per capita payment unrestricted. They 
may, however, use their individual Indian money accounts for banking purposes 
if they so desire so long as such facilities are available. 

The contemplated expenditure of the short-range program involves some $5 
million composed of the above item of per capita payment and other items for 
which justification is hereafter offered, leaving a balance of some $12 million from 
the Northern Utes share of approximately $17 million. It is recommended that 
no expenditure of the principal fund of the $12 million be made by either the tribe 
or the Federal Government for a period of 3 years after meeting needs of this 
program, except for expenses involved in prosecuting claims by the Utes against 
the United States, and that expenditure for this item be. approved by the tribe 
before appropriations are made; and that the interest of 4 percent per annum 
earned on the principal fund of approximately $12 million be paid per capita to 
all enrolled Ute Indians living on the date of the payment. This will mean a 
per capita payment of approximately $300 per year for the years 1952, 1953, and 
1954 to every enrolled Ute Indian. 

Reasons for requesting an unrestricted per capita payment is that past ex- 
perience has proved that restricted payments to the Utes does not work well. 
In 1933 the Utes received a $1,100 per capita payment which was restricted to 
buying livestock, machinery, homes, etc. The Utes purchased the items as 
planned for them but immediately sold the articles for less than the original price 
in order to obtain the cash. Actually, the Utes did not receive the full value of 
the per capita payment made to them and consented to the programing of their 
money only for the purpose of getting possession of property that they intended 
to convert into cash. Restrictions on the Utes money tended to develop a nega- 
tive and a belligerent attitude on part of the people who basically have very 
individualistic personalities. It is very depressing for anyone to crawl through 
a maze of red tape and officialdom in order to make use of his money. 

On the other hand, recent per capita payments to the Utes have proved highly 
successful and they have made wise use of their shares. 

B. Land program 

The land program on the Uintah and Ouray Reservation was begun in 1929. 

The objectives of this program were to acquire land and grazing privileges for the 


Utes, particularly in the Uncompahgre area, and to encourage Indian use of 
existing lands. 
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The history of the land among the Utes as shown in a supplemental report to 
this memorandum indicates that there was a progressive diminishment of the land 
holdings of the Utes by Government exrropriation, entry to homesteading, and 
through sale by individual allottees. The activity begun in the late twenties 
wes to reverse this trend. Further impetus was given the policy of saving the 
land bese for the Indians by the Indian Reorganization Act which the Utes 
adopted in 1938. The Ute constitution and by-laws and the corporate charter 
outlines and gives the authorization for the land policy to be pursued by the Ute 
Indians to the next 12 years. 

One of the first steps taken in this direction was to acquire base ranches in the 
Hill Creek ares. of the former Uncompehgre Reservation. For years the Indian 
stockmen had been shunted from one place to another, placed under the provisions 
of the Taylor Grazing Act because they were on public domain, and did not know 
from one year to the other whether they would be forced out of operations. They 
did not understand rules and regulations alien to them. They continued to insist 
that the vast Uncompahgre area belonged to them. This feeling was due to the 
fact that after being forced to migrate from Colorado they believed that they would 
secure another reservation in Utah. And indeed this reservation was set up, the 
old Uncompahgre Reservation which was opened to entry in 1897 for homesteading 
after several allotments were made in the area. The Indians did not understand 
that the land no longer belonged to them and continued to roam over it, as they 
had a right to, until the lands were homesteaded and claims made against the 
grazing lands. 

After acquiring the base ranches in Hill Creek, the Indians continued their efforts 
to obtain grazing privileges and use of the adjacent lands. The culmination of 
their struggle came about through the passage of Public Law 440, Merch 11, 1948, 
which added some 500,000 acres to the Uintah and Ouray Reservation. 

The area set up for the Utes was not entirely satisfactory. It left them short of 
winter range. There were many ragged edges on the reservation boundaries which 
needed straightening and non-Indian lands were checkerboarded within the 
reservation boundaries. The policy has been to acquire the needed winter range, 
acquire the non-Indian interests, and round out the reservation into a more 
compact unit. 

The areas which need to be acquired in the Uncompahgre area are given in a 
report made by Paul Krause, range manager, which is a supplement to this 
memorandum and whien represents the recommendations from Ute Indians who 
are interested in the particular area and from Government and tribal officials, 
The planning board concurs in these recommendations and incorporated them in 
this memorandum. The recommendations are a result of vears of study and 
planning, and we believe that they should be a part of any Ute program. 

The second phase of the land program involves the exchange and consolidation 
of Indian lands checkerboarded among non-Indian lands into a more usable and 
economic unit. 

In 1902 the Uintah and Ouray Reservation was opened for homesteading. 
Some 249,000 acres of lands subject to entry were never homesteaded and repre- 
sented isolated tracts of lands scattered among non-Indian lands. The Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934 authorized the Secretary of the Interior to return 
Indian lands which hadn’t been sold up to that date. The Utes adopted the 
provisions of the Indian Reorganization Act in 1938 and the 249,000 acres of ceded 
lands were subject to return to the tribe. Controversy immediately arose over 
whether the Indians could economically use the lands and question arose as to the 
legality of returning the lands to the Utes. Due to the protests and controversy, 
the Secretary of the Interior withheld issuing the order restoring the lands to the 
Utes until 1945. A test case to determine whether the Indians had right to the 
lands ended in a complete victory for the Utes (Hanson case). 

Locations of the 249,000 acres of restored ceded lands are shown on maps ac- 
companying this memorandum, including areas recommended for exchange and 
areas recommended for retention. The narrative account of the recommendations 
are also contained in Mr. Krause’s report. 

The first attempt at consolidating and exchange of ceded lands came about in 
the fall of 1950. In this exchange the Utes completely blocked out Sem’s and Dry 
Canyon, except for one 120-acre tract, and rid itself of a number of isolated tracts. 
The exchange involved 14,781 acres of tribal land and a sum of $14,821 for 13,498 
acres owned by Folke A. Myrin. 

The transaction was in reality a cooperative effort of Mr. Myrin and 14 of his 
neighboring stockmen through escrow agreements. The 14 stockmen agreed to 
purchase certain of the tribal lands involved in the exchange from Mr. Myrin at 
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a price determined by the officials of the Uintah and Ouray Agency. In each case 
the Ute Tribe was credited with the full purchase price toward the reduction of 
the cash consideration which enters into the agreement. The planning board 
concurs in the recommendations as contained in Mr. Krause’s report. 

The third phase of the land program involves the purchase of land riddled by 
fractionated inherited interests. The present status of the some 80,000 acres of 
allotments is contained in a supplemental report to this memorandum. The 
object of this phase of the land program is to purchase these allotments which 
have many owners and which cannot be utilized effectively by any of the heirs 
in order to bring them into Indian use. At present the only effective way by which 
the heirs can reap any benefits off their interests is to lease the land. By acquiring 
these inherited interests the tribe has followed the assignment principle in putting 
the lands to Indian use. At present a total of about 4,000 acres have been pur- 
chased and 26 tracts assigned to 28 Indians and the Uintah Indian school. The 
optimum figure used to estimate the probable number of allotments to be purchased 
is 80 percent of the approximately 80,000 acres, or about 64,000 acres. 

The fourth item in the land program involves the transfer of water rights from 
the submarginal lands to productive lands, in accordance with the minimum 
classification stipulated in the preliminary plans for the central Utah project. 
The tribe is now purchasing allotments which do not meet the minimum classifi- 
vation, and therefore, is subject to lose the water rights. The Tribe has sufficient 
land which meet the standards and which does not now possess water rights 
where the surplus water rights can be transferred. 

Purchase of 80 percent of the approximately 80,000 acres of allotted Indian 
lands will involve about 64,000 acres of which 15,000 acres are submarginal. The 
tribe has been paying $10 per acre for irrigated, productive land, and $5 an acre 
for submarginal land. Thus, the planning board has estimated a total of 49,000 
acres of productive irrigated lands will be purchased at $10 an acre and 15,000 
acres of submarginal land at $5 per acre. In addition the tribe pays extra for 
improvements and assumes unpaid irrigation charges. The total amount estimated 
for purchase of allotments is therefor $600,000. 

The tribe has been contemplating the purchase of 23,000 acres of oil shale lands, 
including attached grazing privileges on the public domain. Negotiations have 
been conducted for some time, but no agreements have been reached. 

The cash consideration involved in the exchange and consolidation program is an 
unknown factor. Since many of the restored ceded lands consist of rocky ledges, 
steep and hilly areas, and sometimes good only for enclosures, the tribe invariably 
will have to pay cash considerations. In addition, base ranches may need to be 
purchased in order to secure the attached grazing privileges on the public domain, 
and also to make year-round operations possible on some of the land removed from 
the reservation proper.: The planning board feels that an amount of $650,000 
reserved for the expenses and costs of the exchange, acquisition, and consolidation 
program will adequately cover this phase of the operation. 

Total proposed expenditure for the land program is tabulated below: 





Estimated costs for purchase of allotments____.....-...-_-------- $565, 000 
Costs for improvements sis siden Galea i pos eel siete aos ai Dacia: aes ae aaa 35, 000 
Exchange, acquisition, and consolidation program, expenses and costs _ 650, 000 

NR ree ie hte Passes wai Ee SO Ch ane 1, 250, 000 


C. Education 


The Ute Indians have almost unanimously elected to retain the Whiterocks 
Indian School during the transition period of transferring Indian school children 
to public schools. The planning board recommends that the school be retained 
for three more years with assured appropriations from the Government, and that 
immediate repairs be made to the building which are badly needed. Estimates 
made by engineers from the Phoenix area office given in the attached report in- 
dicates that it will cost $24,000 to rehabilitate the Whiterocks School. 

On basis of the recommendations made by the area engineers, the planning 
board recommends that the tribe authorize $10,000 toward the costs of repairing 
the school buildings. 

During the 3-year period efforts should be made to transfer the academic part 
of the Indian school to the State and county governments. The planning board 
feels that the segregated nature of the Indian schools tend to retard, instill prejudice, 
and give rise to a feeling of inferiority complex. Already Indian children from the 
seventh grade on up are attending public schools, Transferring the academic 
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part of the Indian school to the public school system will mean that Indian and 
non-Indian children will be attending the school at Whiterocks. Children from 
broken homes, isolated areas, orphans, and those from undesirable homes will 
continue to enjoy boarding privileges at Whiterocks if such an institution is needed. 

The 3-year period will give an opportunity to study the need for a boarding 
school, how large such institution should be, and how much expense will be in- 
volved in maintaining such an institution. The 3-year period will also enable us to 
ascertain the reaction of neighboring non-Indians in working out a cooperative 
educational program. 

The planning board recommends that the Federal Government operate the 
Whiterocks School for the next 3 years. 

Needs of the school and the total number of students attending the Uintah 
Indian School are contained in a supplemental report. 


D. Rehabilitation 


This category covers several fields and one which caused the planning hoard 
some difficulty since so many activities could be included. The planning board 
has limitea the activities to be undertaken during the 3-year period only to those 
which can be adequavely done now with the present personnel and with the as- 
sistance of the new personnel mentioned below. In order that the Utes may not 
wait for the 3-year period to end before undertaking some worth-while projects, 
we recommend tbat a working fund be set up to be used in whatever projects 
which will be of material benefit to the Ute Indians. Such projects will be under- 
taken only after careful study and investigation. 

We recommend that a fund of $1% million be earmarked for rehabilitation 
purposes. We recommend that the fund be expended for the following purposes: 

1. Credit 

In setting up a tribal credit prograni, we recognized the desirability of providing 
capital to anyone who desires to promote industry and enterprise. Our modern 
American industrial efficiency and expansion has been due to the availability of 
credit as the chief source of capital, anc it is applicable to the Ute Tribe as well 
as anywhere else. During the 3-year period there will be many Utes who will 
wish to start their own enterprises, using their per capita payments as operating 
capital. The chief bar to many Utes utilizing their present credit program has 
been the lack of sufficient operating capital. 

We realize that a new innovation is being made in starting the Ute Indians in 
activities to make them self-supporting. Heretofore, Indians receiving large 
amounts of money have been asked to make individual programs to utilize their 
money in the most effective and beneficial way. These planned individual pro- 
grams have not always worked, particularly with the Ute Indians, and iribal 
wealth has heen dissipated with no material showing. 

Those with no intention of ever making their own independent living have been 
allowed to follow up their individual programs calling for the purchase of tanyible 
property only to resell them at considerable discount to obtain cash. 

A credit prouram, we believe, will make the individual Indian realize that he 
has certain responsibilities. He must carry out his plans and work hard cnough 
to earn his living and to repay his obligations. It is all part of the effort to make 
the Ute Indian learn the rigors of responsibility. 

We also realize that the Indian has difficulty of getting commercial credit, even 
though he is as good credit risk as any non-Indian. It is our hope and intention 
that the Indian be given the same privileges and opportunities as any non-Indian 
in obtaining crediv. The tribal credit program will provide the Ute with the 
same advantages as the non-Indian. 

The revolving credit operation is not new to the Ute Indians. The revolving 
credit report of 1950 indicates uhat 415 individual loans have been made in 
addition to 37 for cattle loans only, and 3 to cooperatives. The total amount 
received by the 415 loan clients is $306,522.91. The report also indicates that 
48 families obtaining loans are entirely self-supporting. Further statistical in- 
formation may be obtained from a supplemental report. 

The following are our recommenaations for the tribal credit program: 

1. Set up a 51 million credit fund. 

2. Liquidate $95,000 now owed by the tribe to Government under the revolving 
credi. program. 

3. Retain Government supervision for the credit program. We recommend 
that the Government assign a credi agent and a field assistant to supervise the 
program. 
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4. Revise present credit regulations to achieve the following: 
(a) Purchase of lands. 
(6) Purchase of homes. 
(r) To provide home improvements, repairing, painting, roofing, etc. 

(d) To provide purchase of home furnishings. 

(e) Permit the purchase of home appliances. 

(f) Extend the period of repayment to 30 years for purchase of land; 25 for 
the purchase of home; livestock, 10 years; machinery, 5 years, and all others 
up to 3 years. 

(g) Authorize the superintendent to approve loans up to $5,000; the 
tribal business committee and superintendent to approve loans up to $10,000, 
and loans above $10,000 shall be approved by the area office. 

(hk) To allow Ute Indians living off the reservation to participate in the 
loan program. These people are now excluded from participating due to 
lack of supervision. 

5. We also recommend that after tribal credit program is initiated that a 
tribal credit committee be appointed by the tirbal business committee, one from 
each of the three bands, and that one member be appointed for 3 years, the 
second member for 2 years, and the third member for | year. Thereafter each 
creci’ committee will be appointed for a 3-year term. Under this system, a new 
credit committee member will be appointed every year. Each year the credit 
committee shall render a report to the General Council during the May meeting. 
The general council sha'l select several persons to be considered by the tribal 
business com nittee in m»king appointment to the credit committee. 

The following are estimates made for the credit operation: 


fange cattle ner $275, 000 | Seed ; re $5, 000 
Dairy cattle i 75, 000 | Edueation_____- * 10, 000 
7 ia aS sara ar 75, 000 | Feed ahaa as cen 10, 000 
Other livestock____- 3 10, 000 | Land xcs ; 75, 000 
Permanent improvements 100, 000 | Homes___ ~~~ * oar 175, 000 
Machinery - - i, 50, 000 --- 
Private enterprise___ ; 115, 000 Total___ Petes 1, 000, 000 


Cooperatives ae 25, 000 | 

The estimates were based upon 160 families who are likely to utilize the credit 
facilities. Figures for the above items should not be rigidly adhered to and modi- 
fications should be permitted. 


2. Land subjugation and rehabilitation. 

Transfer of water rights from submarginal to productive lands will involve some 
2,000 acres. The Ute Tribe already possesses productive lands capable of irriga- 
tion which need subjugating. These lands will need to be put into production in 
order to support the expanded livestock industry. We have placed an estimate 
of $50 per acre for the subjugating expenses, or a total of $100,000 for this activity. 
After the lands are placed into production, it is contemplated that the lands will 
be assigned to individual Indians. 


8. Fish and Game. 


The fish and game program is in its first year of operation and we are recom- 
mending that $15,000 be allowed to cover the expenses of commencing full-scale 
operations. The Fish and Game division will need trucks, traps, and other 
equipment. 


4. Adult education. 


Possibilities of entering into this activity upon a greater and wider scale should 
be explored during the 3 vear period. We recommend that for the present that 
this activity be restricted to showing educational films and inviting lecturers. 
An amount of $7,000 is recommended for this activity. 

5. Support funds. 

For many years the Ute Tribe has been paying for the salaries of two range 
guards on the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, and more recently the salaries of 
the individual Indian money clerk and the tribal attorney out of appropriated 
tribal funds. These funds are now nearly depleted and we recommend that an 


amount of $60,000 for the next 3 years be authorized for this expenditure at a 
rate of $20,000 per year. 


6. Housing 


In order to expand and carry out this project for the next 3 years, we recommend 
that an amount of $50,000 be authorized. The Ute tribal housing project has 
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constructed 53 housing units from surplus Army materials since the project was 
initiated several years ago. The housing project is now engaged in getting 
lumber to complete 25 more units. The demand for housing is such that it 
will be necessary to construct a large number of prefabricated houses during the 
next 3 years. We recommend that this activity be continued. 

7. Additional personnel 

To assist the Utes in formulating a long-range program, we are recommending 
that a social worker, a special officer and a land agent be assigned to this reserva- 
tion. Inasmuch as the Government is obligated to assist the Indians in rehabilita- 
tion and to aid them in getting on their feet, we recommend that the personpel 
be paid out of Government funds. There are many justifications for desiring 
specially trained personnel. We need the social worker to make surveys and 
recommendations which will be needed to formulate a long-range program. 
The special officer is needed for the same purpose in addition to protecting the 
Indians from predatory salesmen, bootleggers, etc. With the Indians possessing 
money, they will need law enforcement to protect them from evils which usually 
accompany riches. 

The land agent is needed to expedite our land program which has been at a 
virtual standstill due to lack of personnel to do the job. The Government has 
been primarily responsible in shattering our reservation, taking our lands, and 
otherwise putting the land into the shape it is now. We feel that the Govern- 
ment should straighten out what they have succeeded in doing. 

Request for the above personnel has been already made in the budget requests 
of the Uintah and Ouray Agency. We are concurring in the recommendations. 

We are also concurring in the recommendation by the Superintendent of the 
Uintah and Ouray Agency that a forestry assistant be assigned to this reservation. 

The total expenditure of the above items to be made for rehabilitation involves 
a total of $1,277,000 distributed as follows: 


Credit <e $1, 000, 000 | Support funds for admin- 

Payment of debt 4 45,009; istration : $60, 000 
Land subjugation Rg 100, 00) | Housing ; ae 50, 000 
Fish and game fund 15, 099 |} —— 
Adult education____.____. 7, 009 | ‘rete... ... 29 eae 


We recommend that the balance of $223,000 be authorized for use on various 
tribal projects which might be formulated during the 3-year period. Some of 
the suggestions submitted as tribal projects have been the constructing of an 
assembly hall at Fort Duchesne for tribal meetings, construction of a jail, and 
other projects aimed at reservation betterment. We feel that more studies 
should be made upon the feasibility of the projects proposed before definite 
recommendations are made. 

We recommend, however, that funds be allocated for those purposes even 
though plans are indefinite. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The recommendations contained in this memorandum have been submitted 
to the community meetings at Whiterocks on March 30 and to the Randlett 
district on April 2. The recommendations were unanimously approved. 

A recommendation was made by Whiterocks community that Conner Chapoose 
accompany the delegates already selected by the business committee to make 
the trip to Washington. This recommendation was approved by the Randlett 
community and we are therefore making it a part of our recommendations on 
basis of the action taken by the Indians. 

Included in this report are a brief history of the reservation, a brief history of 
the Utes, and a report by Paul A. Krause on the reservation-land program, report 
on the present individual allotments, excerpts from the 1950 annual report of 
the revolving credit operation, report by M. A. Betts on the use made of the 1933 
per capita payment, engineers report on the Uintah Indian School, memorandum 
of Mr. Roy Adams on the school situation, report by Mr. Adams on the scholastic 
enumeration of the reservation and potential boarding school students, pertinent 
resolutions and minutes on planning operations, Ute school ordinance, the fish 
and game ordinance, and reports on the housing and lumber projects. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Urntan AND OvurAyY PLANNING BOoarp. 


Signed by the following members: Francis McKinley (chairman), Charlie 
Cuch, Wallace Tabbee, Lena Sixkiller, Conner Chapoose, Francisco Cesspooch, 
Charles E. Reed, Sr., Ramon Cesspooch, Lawrence Appah. 
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SupPLeMENT No. 1, Ure Emercency Procram 
PART A 


Fort Ducnesne, Utan, March 19, 1961. 


Memorandum to: Ute Tribal Pianning Committee. 
Subject: Proposed and recommended range land blocking program. 


A. UINTAH AND OURAY RESERVATION—RESTORED CEDED AREAS 


Attached is a map and tabulation of the lands recommended to be retained, 
lands to be acquired, lands acquired in 1950, lands to be disposed of and lands 
traded off in 1950. 

The following summaries can be drawn from a study of the map and tabulation: 


Ceded land 


‘ ; , To be ac- Acquired, | To be | Dronped, 
County to be re- quired 1950 dropped 1950 
tained 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Uintah 40, 599 15, 086 0} 8, 333 0 
Duchesne _ _- P : 116, 510 51, 261 13, 498 48, 491 14, 781 
Wasatch z : 0 0 0 2, 238 0 
Total.....- ; eas 157, 109 66, 347 13, 498 59, 065 14, 781 


TOTAL ACRES TO BE ACQUIRED OR DROPPED, BY COUNTIES 


. To be ac- To be | ; 
) ‘rence 
County quired dropped Difference 
Acres Acres Acres 

Uintah____- 7 15, O86 8, 336 +6, 750 
Duchesne : - 64, 759 63, 272 +1, 487 
Wasatch _. aS 0 2, 238 —2, 238 
BOR A cttd cotneekend a eubdueueaam cintleteiiama 79, 845 73, 846 5, 999 


It must be understood that the proposals shown on the attached map would 
be the ideal set-up in long-range land-use planning. The way must be left open 
to allow for flexibility of land blocking. In the event certain lands cannot be 
acquired to form usable blocks of range for effective Indian use, then alternate 
proposals must be made. The large block of restored ceded lands recommended 
as available for exchange in T. 3 8., R. 6 W., should be disposed of only in the 
event the lands recommended for acquisition in Cottonwood and Coyote Can- 
yon in T, 4 and 538., R, 5 W. and lands in T. 48., R. 2 and 3 W., can be acquired. 

Other proposed blocking units may need to be varied if the present proposals 
cannot be completed. 

It will be noted that this proposal would increase the Indian land total from 
this recommendation by 6,750 acres in Uintah County, by 1,487 acres in Duchesne 
County and would completely remove all Indian land from Wasatch County 
(2,238 acres). This would make a net Indian gain of approximately 6,000 acres 
in the three counties. 

The only figure in this group which may cause some concern to the county tax 
structure would be the Uintah County figure of an Indian gain of 6,750 acres. 
This proposed land gain by Indians will eventually be offset in Uintah County 
by the completion of the State land-exchange program from the Uncompahgre 
addition which anticipates the State of Utah acquiring 7,609 acres of lieu selec- 
tion lands in Uintah County in T. 3 and 48., R. 19 E. and T. 3 S., R. 20 E., 
S. L. M. These 7,609 acres will eventually be sold by the State and become 
taxable. 

The tax structure of the State of Utah will be aided further by an additional 
16,071 acres of lieu lands being acquired by the State of Utah under the proposed 
State-land exchange out of the Uncompahgre addition. These lands will be 
located in Dagget County in T, 2 N., R. 18 E. and T. 3 N., R. 15, 16, 18, and 19 
E., §. L. M. 
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Further, the proposed Ute tribal land blocking program has a primary two- 
fold objective: 

1. To consolidate Indian range holdings into practical usable units for Indian 
use. 

2. To allow non-Indian operators adjacent to scattered tracts of restored 
ceded lands an opportunity of blocking and consolidating their holdings by 
acquiring Indian lands in their operating area. 

The consolidation of land holdings by the Ute’s white neighbors should give 
the white stockmen a more stable economy which in turn would be beneficial 
to the county economie structure. 


B. UINTAH AND OURAY RESERVATION—UNCOMPAHGRE ADDITION 


Attached is a map prepared to show the lands desired for acquisition and 
showing grazing permits, base ranches, and Indian allotments adjoining or near 
the reservation now available for Indian use. 

The lands recommended for acquisition near the reservation lie in a winter- 
range-grazing zone. There is a definite need for additional winter range by the 
Indians in this area before they can set up their livestock operations to utilize 
the summer rages to proper capacity. The Indians need more cattle to improve 
their economy and full use of present summer ranges cannot be made until suffi- 
cient winter forage is made available to balance the entire Uncompahgre Addition. 
The area south of a line between Big Canyon Flat and Flat Rock Mesa is esse: ti- 
ally summer range and the area north of that line is winter range. 

The reservation boundary established by Public Law 440, March 11, 1948, 
resulted from a compromise following years of disorder and litigation. It was 
definitely known that eventually more winter range would be needed to balance 
the Uncompahgre grazing operations, and that such additional winter forage 
should be acquired whenever an opportunity presented itself. 

In line with this knowledge the Ute Tribe acquired the Taylor grazing permits 
of Fred and Ed Bown in 1950 and 1951 for a total winter permit of 1,435 sheep 
100 percent Federal range, 6 months winter. These permits lie in T. 13 and 14 
S., R. 20 E., Salt Lake meridian and join the reservation. 

Along with the arrangements leading to the establishment of the reservetion 
the tribe was required to acquire the Thorne ranch which carries a winter gre zing 
permit for 150 cattle, 50 percent Federal range in T. 11 8., R. 20 and 21 E., 
Salt Lake meridian. 

As a result of Indian operations from Indian allotments on Willow Creek in 
T. 12 and 13 S., and R. 20 and 21 E., Salt Lake meridian permits were rein- 
stated in that vicinity for 143 cattle 50 percent Federal range, winter. 

The reservation and three grazing permits mentioned above control well over 
95 pereent of the stock watering holes along Willow and Hill Creeks. 

Late in 1949 information was obtained which opened the possibility of the 
Ute Tribe being able to negotiate to acquire the remaining lands between Hill 
and Willow Creek in one major transaction. An old established stockman who 
had operated sheep on these ‘‘oil shale” kands passed away and his estate has been 
subdivided. The ‘‘shale’”’ land lease has been dropped by bis suecessors in interest 
and an opportunity still remains for the tribe to attempt to purchase all or part 
of these lands and the grazing privileges attached thereto. Such an acquisition 
would not disrupt any long established livestock operator. The lands are 
presently leased to non-Indian operators on short-term leases to stoeckmen not 
living immediately adjoining the properties. Should the tribe aequire these 
lands no old-time establishment could he affected. 

The ‘oil shale” lands are owned by three companies and total 23,518 acres of 
patented land which may be aveilable for sale. These lands carry grazing privi- 
leges for 960 sheep 100 percent Federal range, winter, in addition to the carrving 
sapacity of the 23,518 acres of base property which will easily support an addi- 
tional 2,000 sheep 6 months winter. 

A small trast of patented land on Willow Creek totaling 52-plus acres of ranch 
property and having a winter cattle permit of 120 cattle, 6 months 50 percent 
Federal range shoula also be purchased as another Indian home and since this 
permit is in conflict with the Willow Creek Indian permit for 143 cattle. 

There remain 4,084 acres of patented non-Indian lands inside the reservation 
boundary which should be purchased. These lands have no known grazing 
privileges inside the reservetion and are a hold-over of uncompleted deals from 
the acquisition program in 1935 to 1941. These lands should be acquired largely 
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because of the nuisance they cause and to complete making the Indian reservation 
an all Indian set-up. The cleaning out of these small scattered tracts would affect 
no one greatly as present owners mostly have large holdings elsewhere. 

There may develop additional opportunities for the Ute Tribe to acquire minor 
tracts of base property and grazing privileges in both the summer and winter 
grazing areas which would be helpful in further rounding out the reservation for a 
more stable livestock economy. The way should be left open to consider new 
proposals as they develop. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Paut A. Krause, Range Manager. 


PART B 


Proposed land blocking program—Uintah and Ouray restored ceded lands proposed 
blocking, Apr. 4, 1951 


DUCHESNE COUNTY 





| | 
| an mn | - | om New Indian 
ia ] To be Tobe | 1950, | To be 1950, 
lwp. Range | retained | acquired | acquired | dropped dropped a 
! | 
1N 1W cet | 320 
1N 2W : | ae 280) 
18 1W 240 | : 241 
18 2W | ; ‘ | 200 
18 3W 1, 696 160 |_. | 360 |_. 
18 an... 923 kx 160 480 | 
18 sW 1, 656 
28 1W ; 319 , 
28 2W as es 4, 931 40 
28 3W ; 1, 996 | 914 
28..... cw 768 774 
2 Ss, 5W 3, 666 3, 348 | 200 . é 
258 6 W 4, 344 | 3, 178 | 351 200 
28 7W 640 | rm 1, 216 | 80 
28 sw ba A ee 160 
28 g9W ath le ae" 160 
38 1W 360 40 289 
88 2W 0 | 1, 000 4 * 
38 3W 1, 153 1, 232 | 520 1,916 ‘ 
38 iW 480 |__ 480 2, 420 é 
38 5W 1, 266 1, 976 | | 480 | 
3S 6W Boe 9, 242 
35 7W Fe t | i. 
38 8 W ; | ed 3, O80 280 
38 9W | ; 80 
48 1W 2, 298 1, 610 | 276 
48 2W 1, 835 | 3, 822 440) 
48 3W 1, 687 | 1, 160 121 
48 5W 17,314 4, 440 ae 
4s 6W 9, 667 3, 756 289 3, 291 “Se 
45 7W 4, 834 | 2 | Gay tf... 317 
4s sW 4, 080 | 2, 240 | ‘ 400 5, 807 
48 9W | | 2, 120 120 
558 3W | 11, 496 ? 
58 4W 11, 543 5, 662 ; 1, 600 
558 5 W 14, 652 &, 189 : ae 
58 6W 3, 240 2 6 3... 7.78 1... 
5S 7W 6, 820 ; | 4,412 3, 000 953 - 
5S sW 11, 316 | 5, 525 1, 920 | 320 
558 ow... 880 : 880 
116, 510 51, 261 13, 498 | 48, 491 14,781 | 181, 269 
| 64, 759 | 63, 272 
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Proposed land blocking program—Uintah and Ouray restored ceded lands proposed 


Twp. Range 


blocking, 


Apr. 4, 1951—Continued 


WASATCH COUNTY 


To be 
retained 


| 


| j 
To be | 1950, To be 
| acquired acquired 


dropped 


4s 1|ow 1, 598 
458 10 W 1S) 
658 9W 160 
0 0 0 2 238 
UINTAH COUNTY 
2N 2E 715 641 
IN 2E 7, 604 2, 667 1, 320 
1N 1E 120 40 280 
18 2E 418 
18 LE 
18 1W 40 RO 
28 LE 1, 280 1, 680 240) 
28 iW 200 
38 2E 1, 960 360 3, 536 
358 1E 160 47: 
38 1W 560 120 S02 
4S 3E 3, 336 487 
48 2E 5, 610 4, 240 987 
48 1E 9, 438 2, 146 
48 1W 2, 795 1, 595 
558 3E 515 313 
558 2E 5, 875 797 
58 1E 311 
40, 599 15, OR6 0 8, 336 
RECAPITULATION, UINTAH, DUCHESNE, AND WASATC 
Grand total 157, 109 66, 347 | 13, 498 59, O65 
79, 845 


Restored ceded 
Status book total 


(Includes townsit 


SUP! 


No. 1.—E 


TABLI 


Tribal grazing reserve 
National forest permits 


Subtotal 
Restored ceded 


Uncompahgre addition 
Taylor grazing permits 


Subtotal 


approximate f 


*LEMENT 


stimate d carr 


rimer range 


S, cemetery reserves, ete 


Ne 


O} 


— 


total (scattered 


, not range land.) 


». 2, Ure EmMercency Pro 
PART A 
jing capacity data on present ] 
f the ranges in 1950 
{Animal-unit months 
2s 
Estimated carrying capacity, 19 
Summer Winter Total 
22, 642 3, 900 26, 542 
1, 910 1, 910 
28, 452 
2, 226 Q, 8&3 12. 109 
19, 734 16, 714 6. 448 
2, 601 2. 601 
39, 049 
46,512 +3, OOS 79, 610 


Total animal-unit months available 


1950, 
dropped 


0 
u 
H Col 
14, 781 
, 846 
Vf 
ange an 
950 Ute 
ra ust 
23, 525 
1, 800 
909 
1 260) 
’ 1 
2, 040 
. a 
2 il 
», 156 


NTIES 


S¢ 


New Indian 
il pro 


pos 


ad 
0 
685 
“4 
nee 
ins 
, O17 
11 
>, 127 
, 849 
12, 917 
rH 1 
13, 478 
24, 454 
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TasLE No. 2.—Number of Indian livestock using Indian grazing lands, grazing 
privileges, base — and pasture lands, erelusive of dairy cattle 





' | 

oe 
| Animal- Approximate 
Number of unit } animal-unit 





Number of | Number of 








| 
j 
Grazing areas beef cattle sheep | horses months months re- 
from | quired year 
i range | long 
we — —- —|—— |— —|——— — | ee 
Tribal grazing reserve, restored ceded | 
lands and national forest permits - | 2, 376 | 2, 944 | 110 | 29, 585 36, 900 
Uncompahgre addition and adjacent | | | 
Taylor grazing permits - 1, 855 | 2, 990 | 125 25, 571 | 30, 936 
Total Indian livestock on ranges 4, 231 5, 934 | 235 55, 156 67, 836 
Total Indian livestock population, 1950 | | | | 
extension report (Uintah and Ouray | | 
Reservations) | 4, 490 6, 126 | 999 S 
Indian livestock on farms and pastures | } 
year long (exclusive of dairy stock) | 259 | 192 764 12, 732 
Approximate animal-unit months | 
used by above livestock, 1950 | ne na 7 ? i | 55, 156 | 80, 568 
Approximate amount of forage 
produced from other than range .|_.........- ; eatisiidceudblade 25, 412 


Part B 


Memorandum to: Uintah and Ouray Planning Board. 

From: Paul A. Krause, range manager and Asahel Perry, extension agent. 

Subject: Recommendations for proposed stocking of northern Ute ranges based 
on recommended land acquisition and development program, 

In the attached tables the present estimated Indian grazing capacities are re- 
corded along with range use made by Indian owned livestock in 1950. Also 
included is the total northern Ute livestock census by classes for 1950 from the 
annual extension report. It is believed that the estimated data recorded on these 
tables are self-explanatory as to the present status of Indian range forage available, 
forage used in 1950 by Indian livestock and approximate supplemental feed 
furnished from Indian farms and pastures. 

(1) Tribal grazing reserve and national forest permits.—The 3,127 animal-unit- 
months of forage not used by Indian livestock from the tribal grazing reserve and 
the national forest in 1950 could be used in part by increasing the cattle numbers 
of the Myton Indian Livestock Cooperative Association immediately by 350 
cattle for a 6-month period, and by increasing the Whiterocks Indian Cattle 
Association stock by 100 cattle for a 5%-month period for a total of 2,650 animal- 
unit-months. The remaining 477 animal-unit-months probably cannot be used 
until certain forest permits are moved advantageously and consolidated, and 
other lands effectively blocked. 

(2) Restored ceded lands.—The 4,260 animal-unit-months of forage used from 
the restored ceded lands by Indian livestock is probably all that can be used to 
advantage until considerable land blocking and consolidation is completed. The 
authorized carrying capacity of these restored lands is 12,109 animal-unit-months 
of which 9,883 animal-unit-months can now best be used by adjacent non-Indians. 
It is estimated that upon completion of the proposed land consolidation and 
blocking of range lands, the approximate carrying capacity of ranges included in 
the new blocks will be about 15,000 animal-unit-months all usable by Indian 
livestock, and will include a few base ranches capable of supporting most of the 
livestock in the vicinity of the proposed blocks. The proposed blocks will prob- 
ably not have suitable summer range to support over 500 head of cattle year long, 
or a total of about 6,000 animal-unit-months. The remaining 9,000 animal-unit- 
months will be largely fall, winter, and spring range. About one-half of this will 
be used by present Indian permittees asin the past. The remaining 4,500 animal- 
unit-months would lie in blocks suitable for use by both cattle and sheep. Some 
of the 350 cattle proposed to be added to the Myton Association summer ranges 
could spend a large portion or all of the winter season on certain proposed blocks 
in the Sowers Canyon area. This could use about 2,000 animal-unit-months. 
The remaining 2,500 animal-unit-months of winter forage could probably be used 
to winter certain proposed additional sheep which might be acquired to utilize 
summer ranges in the Uncompahgre addition. Only 500 additional cattle and 
no sheep can be recommended to be added to the blocked areas of restored ceded 
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lands. The remainder of the forage is recommended to be used in winter to help 
balance the presently unused summer ranges of the tribal grazing reserve and the 
Uncompahgre addition. 

(3) The recommendations for authorized carrying capacities for the Uncom- 
pahgre addition have not been completed to date, however, an estimate of 36,448 
animal-unit-months has been made based on actual use records and observations 
of 1950 range use. Of this estimate about 19,734 animal-unit-months are summer 
range and 16,714 animal-unit-months are winter range. To this may be added 
2,601 animal-unit-months of winter Taylor grazing permits for a total of 19,315 
animal-unit-months of winter forage. Of this amount of winter forage about all 
of the suitable winter sheep range is presently being used. With the development 
of additional water on certain fall and winter ranges suitable for sheep an additional 
500 sheep could be added on present ranges. 

In the event the patented oil-shale lands between Hill and Willow Creek can 
be acquired with their attached winter grazing privileges an additional 2,000 
sheep might be added to the Uncompahgre area year long. After the rejuvenation 
of the Hill Creek ranches and the increasing of winter supplemental feed for cattle 
in the Ouray Bottoms, lower Duchesne River area (Wissiup), and the area south 
of Randlett and the development of all possible springs and reservoirs in the 
Uncompahgre summer range area suitable for cattle an additional 1,000 cattle 
could probably be operated in the not too distant future. These recommenda- 
tions also presuppose an intensive predator control program to make all accessible 
areas safe for both cattle and sheep. In the event additional suitable winter 
sheep range is not obtained, the cattle numbers might be increased beyond 1,000 
head as adequate winter cow feed is developed. 


Table No. 2 


In table No. 2 are recorded the number of Indian livestock using present 
Indian ranges as of 1950. It will be noted that of the total number of beef cattle, 
sheep, and horses using both range forage and forage from farms, about one-third 
of the year long forage is being furnished from pastures and base ranches or farms. 
This supplemental feed is coming from about 7,000 acres of Indian operated farm 
land. There is sufficient additional Indian land in the form of purchased ranches 
and irrigated allotments to more than furnish the supplemental feed requirements 
of all proposed range animals with sufficient feed and irrigated pasture to support 
several hundred beef animals which need not depend on open ranges for any 
part of their feed requirements. Perhaps an additional 500 beef cattle could be 
developed and operated on pastures and hay alone. 


Summary 


Several cattle and sheep could be safely added to the reservation livestock 
populations immediately under present conditions while many hundred of each 
could be added upon the completion of all proposed range blocking and acquisition 
plans recorded elsewhere and the rejuvenation of existing base properties and 
development of proposed new irrigated lands for forage production. 

A. Numbers of livestock which could be added immediately to ranges: 


(1) Tribal grazing reserve ot ee a2 cattle__ 450 
(2) Uncompahgre addition_____-_-_- ease sheep__ 500 


B. Numbers of livestock which could be added conditionally to ranges after 
blocking, acquisition and development: 


(1) Blocked restored ceded lands Pe tna hanna ae Se 500 
(2) Uncompahgre addition and adjoining range: 
(a) With acquisition of oil-shale ranges _..--Sheep__ 2, 000 


(b) With development of additional winter cow feed and 
range improvements -_--._...............--_cattle_. 1,000 


C. Numbers of livestock which may be added to farm and pasture herds 


cattle__ 500 

Total increase: 
a eee ageless aie ee gk hens oie _. 2, 450 
ee ee eee of eee Ye kecantctnmiaty ales 2, 500 
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Possible potential livestock population of northern Ute lands as result of 
proposed development program. 


1950 Potential 
Subdivision a et eae ——_—_—__—- -— 
Cattle Sheep | Horses Cattle Sheep | Horses 
Tribal grazing reserve, etc | 2, 376 2, 944 | 110 3, 325 3, 500 110 
Uncompahgre addition, ete | 1, 855 2, 990 125 2, 855 5, 490 | 125 
Farm and pasture areas__. 259 192 74 760 300 500 
Total i . 4, 490 | 6, 126 999 6, 940 9, 290 735 


The above recommendations for the tribal grazing reserve and forest permits 
are based on data readily substantiated from the reeords. The recommendations 
for stocking the proposed blocked ceded lands must be left open to major adjust- 
ments since it is impossible to predict what degree of speed or success will be 
attained in reaching the optimun goal in land consolidation 

The estimates for the Uncompahgre addition must be conditioned by the un- 
certainty of the tribe in being able to acquire the oil-share grazing lands or equiva- 
lent winter range. Also, the recommended authorized carrying capacity data and 
proposed range units have not been completely set up to date. When this work 
is completed a much better basis for planning the stocking of the area can be made. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Paunt A. Krauss, 
Range manager. 
ASAHEL PeRRyY, 
Agricultural Extension Agent. 


SUPPLEMENT No. 3, Ure EmMerGency PrRoGRAM 


UINTAH-OURAY TRIBAL Business COMMITTEE, 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, April 10, 1951. 
Memorandum. 
To: Francis McKinley, Coordinating Officer. 
Subject: Heirships on Uintah and Ouray Reservation. 
A cheek of 181 Indian allotments show the following information as to the 
extent of the heirship problem: 
| 
Allotments Number of |Average num 
checked heirs ber of heirs 


I did not check all allotments, but the spot check is representative of the some 
1,000 allotments we now have. Another check made shows that of all the Uncom- 
pahgre allotments 83 percent are in heirship status and 76 pereent of Uintah and 
Whiteriver allotments are also in heirship status. Thus 79.5 percent of all of our 
allotments are in an heirship status. 

We have some 5,000 heirship interests in all of our allotments with the older 
people having many interests. The range in number of heirs to each allotment 
checked above ran from 1 to 33 in number. 

Sincerely, 
R. O. Curry, Business Manager. 


4 
: 
i 
: 





niece sence 
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SuppLeMent No. 4, Ure EmMerGency PRoGRAM, 

PHOENIX AREA OFFICE, 
Phoenix, Ariz., February 1, 1951. 
Mr. E. O. Larson, 

Regional Director, Bureau of Reclamation, Region 
Salt Lake City 8, Utah. 

Drar Mr. Larson: This communication which has special reference to results 
of the Uintah Indian Reservation joint land classification surveys recently com- 
pleted by engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is supplemental to my statement in the letter to you dated October 26, 
1950, commenting on the proposed central Utah project. It will be remembered 
that this joint classification of the reservation lands was made pursuant to our 
memorandum of June 14, 1950, and had for its objective the reconciliation and 
bringing into agreement the two Bureaus regarding certain aspects of the plans 
of the initial phase of the central Utah project in connection with contemplated 
diversion of Duchesne River waters. 

At the conference held in Salt Lake City January 29, 1951, participated in by 
representatives of all interested parties (list attached) a mutual understanding and 
agreement was arrived at covering the results or findings of the joint land classi- 
fication survey which are herewith tabulated as follows: 


Total Indian owned decreed and other water right land 
Total Indian lands suitable for irrigation 


Balance of water rights proposed for transfer to Wissiup or 


other suitable acres , 2, 136. 74 

Total white-owned land under project with decreed or other Indian 
water rights . 9, 543. 99 
Total actual irrigated white-owned project lands_ ‘ 8, 910. 40 
Balance of white-owned Indian water rights transferable 633. 59 


The foregoing acreages comprise all the lands in the Uintah irrigation project 
which are within the Duchesne irrigation system except the unclassified (not in 
1950 survey) acreage under the Jaspter Pike (1,194.51 acres) and Wissiup (325.70 
acres) systems with water rights. In addition there are in the Rock Creek area 
approximately 400 acres now being irrigated but not included in the Uintah 
project 

Over and above the area to be covered by transfer, there are approximately 
2,680 acres of Indian land in and about the Wissiup area susceptible of irrigation. 

It was further agreed by the Indian Bureau officials and Indian tribal represent- 
atives at the conference that it would be advantageous and beneficial to the 
interest of both Indians and white owners under the Uintah irrigation project 
to be able to obtain stored water supplies from the proposed reservoirs of the 
central Utah projects and also share in related benefits. All quantities, costs, or 
other data involved to be worked out and mutually agreed upon at some appropri- 
ate later date probably during the preparation of the definite plan report. 

In view of these potential advantages it was further agreed by the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, tribe, and the Bureau of Reclamation that 
legislation authorizing the Colorado River storage project and participating proj- 
ects should provide for participation in the central Utah project (including all 
benefits from the Colorado storage project) by all lands of the Uintah Indian 
irrigation project. 

Very truly yours, 
WaLTeER V. WOEHLKE, 
Area Director. 
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PART C 
Uintah Indian irrigation project crop summaries, 1947-50 


Includes nonproductive acreage in 1950 crop report] 
t i 





1950 1949 1948 1947 
Py pe - _ | - ——— 
Acres | Value Acres Value Acres Value Acres Value 
nineteen | ——— | ——__}— scSiecealh ahaimicaediniebnsdbcncsnbiesdeninaianaiad . sane 
Indian lands 7,521 | $123, 655, 90 7,196 | $110,588.35 | 6,678 | $99,332 $107, 541. 70 
Leased lands 23. 069 $17,361.05 | 23,788 369, 847.80 | 24,016 365, : 450, 676. 10 
Other lands !__} 29, 112 $16, 158.70 | 29, 571 708, 962. 20 | 29, 684 669, 786, 651. 60 
lotal?__.| 59,702 |1,357, 175. 65 | 60,555 | 1, 189,398.35 | 60,378 | 1, 134, 684.90 | 62,422 | 1,344,869 40 


Includes secondaries receiving 100 percent service. 
2Includes Dry Gulch Irrigation Co.: 1950, 5,722 acres (including 105 acres nonproductive); 1949, 5,834 
scres; 1948, 5,762 acres; 1947, 6,187 acres. 
e Uintah Basin Construction Co. received partial service on approximately 4,400 acres which acreage 
does not show elsewhere in this report. 


SuPPLEMENT No. 6, Utt EmMerRGENCY PROGRAM 
PART A 


Supplement to annual report on revolving credit—the Ute Indian Tribe, Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, June 30, 1950 
Breakdown of loans: 


Total number of individual loans granted by the Ute Indian Tribe___- 115 
Total number of loans granted to cooperatives_............-..---- 3 
 ————- Ns ee ad 418 
Number of cash leans granted to individuals: Number Total 
teceiving 1 loan ai soiictacattns oe at a ee 73 73 
teceiving 2 loans ; aad ne = aa eee 17 94 
Receiving 3 loans (6 eee . ee a kee 30 90 
Receiving 4 loans eta : Re ee A a e 18 72 
teceiving 5 loans z eee ere ier ho ake 8S 7 35 
Receiving 6 loans__- gee ae a eS oe ote 5 ae Sr, 5 30 
DS ee ae ee en RS ee ee ee sai 3 21 
Rr ot sg Se I i oe er Cee a eS a ee ba . 183 415 
eo ee 5s eae Spbsates tg aac: Wiig hc in ek. br ee Soseial aaa 3 
MN ie ia a aaa se ak ee Tec RS cs Secs Senn et ww 118 
Status of families receiving loans: 
Sern NET AER et Cue aie See et 48 


Partially self-supporting_---__ : 74 
Not self-supporting 


Total 


iia alana ee om 





: 
; 
: 
: 
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PART B 
e 


TaBLe C.—Jndividual loan summary, Ute Indian Tribe, July 1, 1949, th rough June 
30, 1950 





Number Amount 
1, Individual commitments for 
(a) Seed ; ~ 69 $6, 185. 45 
(b) Feed : : 117 31, 935. 80 
(c) Subsistence ‘ . 82 8, 693.05 
(¢d) Other nonrecoverable items_-- ; 77 22, 509. 13 
(e) Machinery . : 64 39, 742. 92 
(f) Livestock i 4 i 144 169, 766. 74 
(g) Permanent improvements ii - 046. 50 
(h) Education . 2 950. 00 
(i) Fishing gear 
(j) Other recoverable items . be 60 12, 839. 85 
(k) Refinancing ; aed ; 22 12, 953. 47 
Total 6, 522. 91 
2. Individual commitments by size of loan: 
(a) Over $1,000 ae ee pee LS a 88 
(b) $501 to $1,000_. one ain | 
(c) $101 to $500___..___- f 178 
(d) $100 or less S OR 
Fcc cninennbres ; ae 415 306, 522. 91 
3. Individual commitments by degree of blood: 
(a) Full blood _- ae ne < — 307 170, 357. 71 
(6) Half or over but less than full___- ae 76 98, 602. 70 
(c) Less than half blood_...___. 32 37, 562. 50 
Bn nswuinibed Semcdees ms es 5 415 306, 522. 91 
CF numbers used: 
Individual loans___-- indies ‘phsteutiensimeaen ‘ = Sosa ‘ 7 . 415 
Cattle only ; ; ee ee + ee 
Cooperatives eign : atlas i . asespii 3 
Cancel._......- : tp awenkaneleuea pas ee RRS 2 speed ; 22 
atta 4 en eine ida che cenbe Waehientnc knee nae = : 477 


SUPPLEMENT No. 7, Ure PrRoGrRaM 


PART A 
Uintan INDIAN ScHOOL, 
Whiterocks, Utah, February 27, 1951. 
To: Francis McKinley, planning and research officer. 
From: Roy Adams, principal. 
Subject: Educational program. ; 

The survey of school needs for the Indian children on the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation made in April, May, and June, 1948, definitely establishes the need 
for the continuation of the Uintah boarding school. The survey indicated that 
236 children were in need of institutional care out of a total scholastic enumera- 
tion of 426. Reservation conditions have remained unchanged insofar as the 
need for a boarding school is concerned. The only significant change is the 
increase in the number of children on the reservation of school age (6 to 18, inclu- 
sive) from 426 in 1948 to 516 in 1951. Since the survey made in 1948 establishes 
the fact that the boarding school should be continued, its justifications will not 
be repeated herein. 

The enrollment in the boarding school will vary from time to time, depending 
on the economic status of the Indian people. In good times when money is 
rather plentiful, the enrollment will fall as low as 120 or 125 students. When 
times are hard and money is scarce, boarding schoo! enrollment. will immediately 
jump to around 175 or more students. The 25 students now attending nonreser- 
vation schools should be considered when determining the future capacity of the 
boarding school. The 50 or 60 now attending public schools, but living in the 
dormitories, should also receive some consideration. That variation must be 
taken into consideration in planning for the continuation of the boarding school. 

Many eligible children do not attend the boarding school, and that is easily 
explained. Orphans and children from broken homes often have entirely satis- 
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factory homes with one parent, grandparent, or other relative. The parents of 
some children prefer to have them attend public school even though they are 
eligible for boarding school enrollment for various reasons. That attitude on 
the part of parents would also indicate that they do not want to enroll their 
children in the boarding school to avoid responsibility. Generally speaking, the 
majority of the parents prefer to have their children at home and in public school. 

It is a clear-cut reality that the Uintah Indian School has reached the end of 
its long journey unless a plan of rehabilitation is initiated immediately. Those 
of us charged with the responsibility of educating the Indian children on the 
Ute Reservation must make a decision and back that decision with determined 
action. There are three methods of approach: (1) Relocate aud rebuild a com- 
plete new boarding school plant, (2) completely rehabilitate the present school 
plant, and (3) close the boarding school at the end of the 1950-51 school term. 
Action in one form or another is inevitable. 

The three plans of action are briefly outlined below according to preference. 


1. Relocate and rebuild a complete new boarding school plant 


Most of the buildings at the Uintah Indian School are old and obsolete and 
will need to be replaced if the school is to continue. If new buildings are to be 
constructed, the school should be moved to more desirable location. The present 
site is in a samp area and unfit for school purposes. Play ground space is 
inadequate, anc there is not sufficient room for outside activity. 

The new plant should be located within a few miles of Union High Sehool on 
United States Highway No. 40. The vicinity of Alterra Public School is sug- 
gested. That would expedite the transportation problem for the students attend- 
ing the Union High School. The bus will travel 36 miles from Whiterocks to 
the Union High School and return. The road from Whiterocks to United States 
Highway No. 40 is in a deplorable state of repair and unfit for school bus operation. 

The removal of the boarding school to the location mentioned above would 
have a tendency to solve problems other than transportation. The boarding 
school students would have access to both high and elementary schools. They 
would also be within easy reach of town, churches, theaters, and other forms of 
recreation and study. The students would have adequate playground space, 
with room for gardens and small animal projects. 

Many families have left their farms and allotments to settle on the school 
reserve in undesirable huts and cabins. They cannot even have chickens or a 
garden. The only means of support is occasional wages, relief, and a small amount 
from the leasings of their lands each year. Too much time is spent in gambling 
and idleness. If the school was moved to another location, they would have 
nothing to tie them to the deplorable camps and they might return to their farms 
and assignments. 

If the plant is constructed on a new location, the present school building should 
be made available to Uintah County public school district. They would in turn 
operate a public school for the children in the Whiterocks area, Indian and white. 
At the present time the public school children are transported to Tridell and 
Alterra. Tridell is 6 miles from Whiterocks and Alterra is 12 miles. 

The construction of a new boarding school plant will be an expensive proposition. 
The cost has been roughly estimated in the neighborhood of $1,750,000. The 
new plant should not be considered unless the boarding school is to continue in 
operation for another 20 or 25 years. The cost of construction is too great for a 
shorter period of time. 


2. Completely rehabilitate the present school plant 


The rehabilitation of the present school plant is not good administration in the 
light of modern standards for boarding school facilities. The plant is very old 
and in a poor state of repair. It is possible that the old buildings are in such a 
state of deterioration that they will not lend themselves to the remodeling plan. 
That of course would have to be determined by a construction engineer after a 
thorough inspection. The walls and foundations of the buildings are out of line 
in many places, and that may prevent any remodeling plan. If the buildings are 
sound and the school is to continue for only 10 or 12 years more, then the rehabili- 
tation of the old plant would appear advisable. The remodeling will have to 
include a complete renovation of the buildings inside and out. The sidewalks, 
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streets, fences, wiring, sewer, and water systems will also have to be revamped 
and in many instances replaced. ‘The fixtures in the buildings are worn out and 
should be replaced with new ones. 

The remodeling process will be an expensive one. The cost has not been 
definitely determined, but it will amount to several hundred thousand dollars. 
After the remodeling process is completed, it will remain an old and obsolete 
plant and will meet the needs for a limited time only. 


3. Close the boarding school plant at the end of the 1950-51 school term 

In the event plans (1) and (2) are rejected, the only alternative is to close the 
boarding school at the end of the current year. It will not be possible to continue 
the boarding school facilities in the present state of repair. If the boarding school 
is closed it will be necessary to provide institutional care for 100 to 125 children 
away from the reservation. The children remaining on the reservation will have 
to attend public schools. 

If the boarding school is closed, the school building at Whiterocks should be 
made available to Uintah County district for public-school purposes. Uintah 
County would then operate a public school for all of the children in the White- 
rocks area, Indian and white. That plan would eliminate the long bus ride over 
bad roads for the children in the particular area. By converting the Indian 
school to a public school and the completion of Union High, the critical shortage 
of classroom facilities for Uintah school district would be greatly reduced, if not 
eliminated. 

The proper expenditure of the claims money should add materially to the success 
of the public-school program. Improved living conditions should be a direct 
result. In a few years after the long-time program is in operation, the majority 
of the Indian families should be able to send their children to public schools. 
However, it appears that the boarding school would be in a position to render 
a valuable service, at least until the Indian people have viewed “The Promised 
Land.” 

It has beea suggested by some that the white children in the Whiterocks area 
attend the Uintah Indian School, should it continue, on a tuition basis. That 
plan is not practical for the reason that classrooms are not available. If that 
plan were put into operation, additional classrooms would have to be constructed. 
The boarding-school children above the sixth grade are transported to public 
schools because classroom space is not available. The classrooms at the Indian 
school can accommodate only 150 students with 30 to the room. The rooms are 
small and crowded with 30 children. 

If it is decided to discontinue the boarding school, many Indian families will 
need assistance in adjusting to public school situations. The education staff 
should consist of a public-relations officer, field nurse, visiting teacher, and clerk- 
stenographer. 

The public relations officer may or may not be the reservation principal. He 
should be charged with the responsibility for the social-education program and 
work closely with publie school officials and other related agencies. He should be 
experienced in the field of public school relations with some knowledge of Indian 
psychology. 

The services of a field nurse will be needed to see that the children are reasonably 
free from impetigo, scabies, and lice. She should devote full time to the public 
school health program. 

The visiting teacher will be needed to see thet the children are clean and have 
suitable clothing for public school attendance. She would also assist with attend- 
ance problems and other situations that are sure to develop. 

The clerk-stenographer would be in charge of the office, keep the necessary 
records, correspondence, and other assignments pertinent to the program. 

I believe more firmly than ever in the infinite potential in people—Indian 
people. Their improvement must come from within themselves. I have no 
faith in hand-outs of any sort, economical or spiritual. One cannot help people 
permanently by doing for them what they should and could do for themselves. 

} This report is by no means the final action. It is an attempt to guide the Indian 
people in selecting an educational program to meet their needs, ‘That program, 
any program of permanent value must come from the Indians themselves. 


Roy Apams, Principal. 
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Urntan INDIAN SCHOOL, 
Whiterocks, Utah, April 10, 1951. 
To: Francis McKinley, planning and research officer. 
From: Roy Adams, principal. 
Subject: Educational program supplement to February 27, 1951, report. 

The plan to educate Indian children in the local public schools is fundamentally 
sound. Rapid progress has already been made in that direction. That plan 
has been religiously administered since the opening of school in September 1947. 
In the 4-year period, the attendance in public schools has increased from 128 
in 1946-47 to 257 in 1950-51. The ninth grade was eliminated from the Uintah 
Indian School in 1948, the eighth grade in 1949 and the seventh grade in 1950. 
The students eliminated from the Uintah Indian School have been placed in local 
publie schools. The transfer has been gradual and the Indian children are making 
satisfactory adjustments to public-school life. 

The scholastic enumeration for the 1950-51 school term is as follows: 


Number in publie schools : ee a eee a peice ace 257 
Number in day school os 32 
Number in reservation boarding school__ - ene 162 
Number in nonreservation boarding schools_-- --—- - : : attain 23 
Number in sanatorium ; Ean Fees fo : : 2 
Number not in any school : mae: : bo : ; 40 

EOE es ee : ae aok a 516 

The scholastic enumeration for the 1946-47 school term was as follows: 

Number in public schools ‘ io. ae aaa 128 
Number in day school_. ; ba eioaese: ne ‘ nae 79 
Number in reservation boarding school = ait ; at i : 138 
Number in nonreservation boarding schools : = 11 
Number in sanatorium pete eee : oe 8 
Number not in any school _ ils acai. ance neon f 15 

Total... Sts teh eT te ie ead ae ae aut 409 


Allocation of funds for the operation of the Uintah Indian School is as follows: 


Appropriation 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Indian school support 80, 000 81, 800 97, 600 116, 210 
Repair to buildings Saudi ae | None 1, 800 3, 000 750 
Tuition = 12, 300 15, 130 15, 782 19, 900 


An additional $8,000 will be needed to meet tuition needs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951. The amount has been requested. 

Che transfer of Indian children from boarding to publie schools should continue 
as rapidly as conditions will permit. It should continue on a gradual transition 
basis so as not to upset the established pattern of public school relations. The 
transition is rapidly taking place and the practical balance should be maintained. 
If as much progress can be made in that direction in the next 4 vears that has been 
made in the past 4-year period, the problem will practically eliminate itself. 
Public school enrollment increased from 128 in 1947 to 257 in 1951. That is an 
increase of 129 over the 4-year period. The enrollment of an additional 129 
children in public schools will practically eliminate the boarding school problem 
on this reservation. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of children that will be in the boarding 
school next vear. That as previously stated will depend to a great degree on the 
financial status of the Indian people. If the proposed unrestricted per capita 
payment is made, the boarding school enrollment will probably drop to 125 
students. That of course would be only temporary in nature and for the duration 
of the “‘prosperity period.’”’ The housing situation on the reservation is not 
conducive to wholesale transfer of Indian children to public schools. If the per 
capita payment is not made or some other means of financial assistance provided, 
the enrollment will remain around 175 students. The homes must be established 
on &@ permanent basis, and the family economy definitely secure to effect complete, 
satisfactory public school attendance. The 3-year trial period should determine 
the trend. 
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It has been suggested by some that the Indian school classrooms be connected 
to a public school in September 1951 with the Indian service operating the boarding 
school facilities. That plan is premature, as it will require considerable work and 
planning with the white people in the Whiterocks community before they will 
consent to send their children to the Uintah School even though converted to a 
publie school. That attitude prevails because of the large number of Indian 
children to attend compared to the number of white children. ‘They feel that so 
many non-English speaking Indian children in the school compared to the few 
white children would have a tendency to retard the entire group. With the 
gradual reduction in boarding-school enrollment, the number of Indian children to 
attend the public school will be greatly reduced, thereby equalizing the number of 
white and Indian children in the Whiterocks community. ‘That will remove the 
only objectionable feature. There are 31 white elementary school children in the 
community at the present time. We are all agreed that the Uintah Indian School 
should be converted into a public school as soon as it can be accomplished co- 
operatively. 

The boarding school should continue at least for the duration of the 3-year 
trial period outlined for other reservation activities. That applies to classroom 
facilities as well as boarding home care. The boarding school enrollment regula- 
tions should be strengthened to admit only the ones that are definitely institu- 
tional cases. That should be the function of the board of edueation. If the 
boarding school is to continue, the dormitories, kitchen, classrooms, ete., must 
be repaired to make them livable and sanitary. 

Roy Apams, Principal. 


PART C 


REPORT ON THE SURVEY OF SCHOOL NEEDS OF INDIAN CHILDREN ON UINTAH AND 
OURAY RESERVATION 

Introduction 

The Uintah Boarding and Day School at Whiterocks, Utah, is the only Federal 
school on the Uintah and Ouray Reservation. Most of the buildings at the 
school are old and many will need to be replaced if the school is to continue. 
During the period from April 22 to June 18, 1948, a survey was made to determine 
the school needs of the Indian children of Uintah and Ouray Reservation, the 
findings to serve as the basis for deciding the type of school most needed at 
Whiterocks. 


The report is based on conditions as they were during the school vear 1947-48 


and on reports and records for the same period. The enrollments in public, 
boarding, and day school are as of May 1, 1948. 
Information was obtained about three groups of voung Indian people: (1) Those 


4 to 21 years of age, one-fourth or more Indian blood, who are enrolled at Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation; (2) those 4 to 21 years of age, one-fourth or more Indian 
blood who are not enrolled but one cr both of whose parents are enrolled at 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation; and (3) two full-blood Shoshone boys and one 


full-blood Paiute-Shoshone boy who are enrolled at a reservation under the 


Uintah and Ouray Agency and are attending Uintah Boarding School 1947-48. 
Children of Indian Service employees are not included in the study unless one or 
both parents are enrolled at Uintah and Ouray Reservation. Also not included in 
the study are approximately 120 children 4 to 21 years of age of less than one-fourth 
Indian blood who are listed on the census roll because one parent is a member of 
the Ute Tribe but Who themselves are not enrolled. 
The following people served as guides, interpreters, or informants, or helped to 

make records and reports available or assisted in other ways: 

Forrest R. Stone, superintendent, Uintah and Ouray Agency. 

toy Adams, reservation principal, Uintah and Ouray Agency. 

Sidney Atwine, guard, Uintah and Ouray Agency. 

Sam Bush, policeman, Whiterocks, Utah. 

Mrs. Josephine Caudell, clerk, Uintah and Ouray Agency. 

Mrs. Margaret Cochran, girls’ advisor, Uintah Boarding and Day School. 

Ruth Cohoe, homemaker, Ouray, Utah. 

teginal Rex Curry, tribal business manager. 

Mrs. Mary Denver, dormitory attendant, Uiutah Boarding and Day School. 

Edgar Faulkner, chief clerk, Uintah and Ouray Agency. 

Mrs. Ethel Grant, dormitory attendant, Uintah Boarding and Day School. 

Mrs. Eva Haas, Ute tribal secretary. 

Albert Harris, lease clerk, Uintah and Ouray Agency. 
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Clara Hoffman, field nurse, Uintah and Ouray Agency. 

Helen McKinley, clerk, Ute Tribal Council. 

Mrs. Lula Murdock, baker, Uintah Boarding and Day School. 

Mrs. Olive Wier, home economies teacher, Uintah Boarding and Day School. 
Bernice Williams, ninth-grade student, Uintah Boarding School. 

Henry Wopsock, boys’ adviser, Uintah Boarding and Day School. 

Mrs. Laura Wopsock, teacher, Uintah Boarding and Day School. 


Procedure 


Data used as the basis for this report were obtained through personal inter- 
views with students, parents, agency employees, school employees, and other 
persons in the Uintah and Ouray area; through visits to homes of children who were 
in school last year and of children who will be old enough to enter school next 
vear or the following vear; and records and reports on file in the agency office 
or the school office. 

1. Interviews—Effort was made to interview all parents who have children 
between the ages of 4and 21. In many cases the older boys and girls, particularly 
those who have married, were personally interviewed. Most parents were inter- 
viewed during home visits but others had to be interviewed at special events, the 
bear dance, Bishop’s Day celebration, closing day of school, and the day the 
people gathered at designated places to receive per capita payment checks. 

If parents were not in the Uintah-Ouray communities as much information as 
possible was obtained from near relatives who live on the reservation or who came 
to the area for the special occasions mentioned above. 

Conferences were held with students and each gave helpful information about 
the number of rooms in the home, number of people in the family, and the kinship 
of each member to the head of the family; parents’ names; number of brothers and 
sisters, etc. The students’ statements were rechecked, in most cases, because 
they were not always accurate. The conferences were valuable, however, in that 
they provided an opportunity to note each student’s general physical condition 
and any physical handicap he might have. 

Roy Adams, reservation principal, who knows most of the families enrolled 
at Uintah and Ouray Reservation, Mrs. Laura Wopsock, who has taught. at 
Uintah School since 1927, and Henry Wopsock, Mrs. Mary Denver, Mrs. Ethel 
Grant, and Mrs. Lula Murdock, employees of the schoo!, who are enrolled mem- 
bers of the Ute Tribe were particularly helpful in explaining kinships that could 
not be clarified through the census rolls. 

2. Home visits —Effort was likewise made to visit the home of every Indian 
between the ages of 4 and 21. Approximately 81 percent of the Indian homes 
in the Ouray, Randlett, Fort Duchesne, Lapoint, Vernal, Whiterocks, Ballard- 
Alterra, Roosevelt, Neola, Myton, Bridgeland, and Duchesne communities were 
visited. Some families had gone to the mountains with their cattle or sheep 
and could not be reached; other families were not at home when an attempt to 
visit them was made. 

Eleven families live in Toole, Utah, where a number of Indians are employed 
by the International Smelter & Refining Co. Ten of their homes and the home 
of one family in Gunnison, Utah, were visited. 

eports.—Students’ birthdays and degree of blood as well as 
‘re obtained from the 1944 census roll except in three cases it 
formation was obtained from the students themselves since they 
were not enrolled at Uintah and Ouray Reservation. 





Public school attendance reports and attendance reports of Uintah Boarding 
and Dav School were used to compare the attendance of Indian children in 
public school with their average daily attendance in Federal schools. Reports 
for the second semester only were compared since a diphtheria epidemic during 
the first semester greatly interferred with attendance during that period and 
would not have given a normal picture. 


The 1940, 1944, and 1948 census rolls were constantly used to verify the infor- 
mation obtained from other sources. 

Information regarding the salaries of parents who are Indian Service employees 
was obtained from agency payrolls. 

Parents were asked about their land holdings and the income from land. Their 
answers were checked against agency records since parents were not always cor- 
rectly informed about either. Parents gave information about welfare payments 
if they were receiving them. These data were also checked against agency 
records, 





Distance from homes to the nearest public or day school were, in most cases, 
measured by automobile speedometer readings. 
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The data obtained through interviews and home visits and from records and 
reports were recorded on Form 5-192, revised 1946, Application for Admission 
to Boarding Schools or for Special Services. Signed applications were obtained 
for all but four children who attended Uintah Boarding or Day School and for 
all children who wish to attend either school next year. 


Summary of enrollment date 


1. Enrollment——The data recorded during the study shows that during the 
school year 1947-48, there were 426 Indian children 6 to 18 years of age, of one- 
fourth or more Indian blood, who were eligible for school; 381 attended school; 
45 were not in school; 392 children all ages attended school 1947-48; 381 
between the ages of 6 and 18; 11 were under 6 or over 18 years of age. 
enrolled in schools as shown below: 


were 
They were 





Ageéto | Under 6or} F 
18 yver 18 | Total 
| | 
Public schools : ‘ 199 8 | 205 
Reservation boarding schools 114 3 | 117 
Nonreservation boarding schools... a 16 1 | 17 
Day schools a s | 152 1 | 53 
Total Pact 381 2 


1 Includes 2 at Cherokee, N.C. 


There were no children in mission or private schools. 

Forty-five children of school age were not in school for reasons as shown below: 
Married and have no children 8 
Married and have 1 child ie Ne seals a 2 
Married and have 2 children aie te che io oe 3 
Unmarried and has 1 child | 
In military service 7 2 
Ill or have a physical handicap | 
6-year-olds and 7-year-olds who did not enter school 0 
Miscellaneous reasons 


Total wake ; bins ae 15 
Forty-seven young Indian men and women ages 18 to 21 were not in school 
Information about this group is not very reliable in some cases 


because sé veral 


were living off the reservation and could not be interviewed. Twenty-two are 
married; 3 are in military service; 4 have graduated from high school and are not 
attending another school; 12 have left school for various reasons. Number of 
children who will be eligible to enter school September 1949-52 
2. Grade placement of children in school, 1947-48: 
{ 

rut B 
Grades B to 6 106 s 
Grades 7 to 9 45 
Grades 10 to 12 5 
Not known 10 ° 


Total 


1 Children who attended school in Cherokee, N.C. 


telatives of 49 children who attended public school last year did not know the 
grades they were in but it is thought, from their ages that 41 would be in grade 
B to 6; 6 in grades 7 to 9; and 2 in grades 10 to 12. 
Nine pupils at Uintah Boarding and Day School completed grade 9, May 21, 
1948. 

The grade placement of children who attended Sherman Ins‘itute 1947-48 is 
not known but all were in grades above 8. Two graduated tl... year, 


s 
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Eligibility for boarding school 

Entered on the list accompanying this report is the name of every child who 
attended school 1947—48, every child who is eligible to enter school September 
1949. His eligibility or ineligibility for boarding school enrollment is indicated. 
If he is eligible the bases for eligibility is shown. For some children several bases 
are shown although only one will be used in tabulations. 

Many eligible children did not attend a boarding school 1947-48 and that is 
readily understandable. Orphans and children from broken homes often have 
entirely satisfactory homes with one parent, grandparents or other relatives, or 
with foster parents, and do not need boarding school facilities. Or, children 
whose parents go to the mountains with their cattle or sheep in early spring and 
remain until October can live with other relatives part of the school year so that 
their school attendance will not be interrupted. Such an arrangement would 
cancel their need for boarding school facilities. The parents of some children 
preferred to have them attend public or day school even though they were eligible 
and for various reasons could have attended a boarding school. The following 
charts summarize the data given on the accompanying list with reference to 
eligibility and noneligibility. 


1. Children not eligible for boarding school enrollment: 


Attended school 1947—48 ee 156 
To enter September 1948 : a m 22 
‘To enter September 1949 - 21 
Total - > a L199 
Schools ineligible children attended, 1947—48: 
Publie schools ioe a 111 
Off the reservation ; ~~ 
On the reservation ; tu a 
Uintah Day School : ' 21 
Uintah Boarding School ‘ cu 17 
Sherman Institute 5 
Cherokee Day School_ - ahlerhs ‘ 2 
Total 
2. Children eligible 
Attended I nte lo er r 
Basi school | September,! September Potal 
1947-48 1948 1949 

Broken 1 104 i4 1 128 
O 7 { l f 
erd 17 » 4 

( ' 14 { 
at é Zz ™U 
The foregoing summary shows that 236 children who were in school 1947—48 


were eligible for boarding school enrollment. 
The following table shows that bases for eligibility of the 236 children and the 
schools they attended, 1947-48: 


Uintah Uintah . 
-ublic Shermar : 
Basis for eligibility . - Boarding} Day eee 1 eel 
sacle School | School | Institute 
Broken homes SO 4] 10 3 104 
Orphar 25 22 4 6 7 
Parents away herding 8 7 2 17 
( $ 7 2 13 l ‘ 
Ll} arent 4 2 11 
M 1s } 
Total 4 101 »9 12 o36 





eee ete 
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Crowded homes, orphans, and children from broken homes have always been 
considered eligible for boarding-school attendance. Lack of school facilities and 
illness of parents are generally considered legitimate reasons for accepting children 
in boarding school. These bases for eligibility need no discussion. 

Because of the large number of children who are from crowded homes and be- 
cause crowded homes are not always considered a basis for boarding-school enroll- 
ment the subject will be discussed briefly. 

A tabulation shows that 163 of the 392 children in school last year live in 
1-room homes; §4 live in 2-room homes; 39 in 3-room homes; 29 in 4-room homes 
$ in 5-room homes; 32 in homes of more than 5 rooms; 40 live in Government- 
owned homes and 11 in company-owned homes (International Smelter & Refining 
Co., Tooele, Utah). 

Of the 163 children who live in l-room homes, 4 are from homes where there 
are 2 people in the family; 11 where there are 3 people; 27 where there are 4 
people; 12 where there are 5 people; 29 where there are 6 people; 14 where there 
are 7 people; 25 where there are 8 people; 8 where there are 9 people; 27 where 
there are 10 people; 1 where there are 12 people; and 5 where there are 13 people. 

Only the children from one-room homes where there are eight or more people 
living in the home have been classified as children from crowded homes. The 
parents of some of the children so classified stated during interviews and home 
visits that they do not have adequate food, clothing or bedding for all the members 
of the family and there is every reason to believe that this is the case. It is true, 
of course, that some children who live in crowded homes receive good care and have 
adequate food and clothing but for those who do not have, enrollment in boarding 
school seems the only answer to the problem. There are other problems that 
result when eight or more people are crowded into a one-room home especially 
when the children reach the teen age but space will not be taken to discuss them 
in this report. 


Childrens’ Ability to use English 


Home vists and conferences revealed that the majority of Indian parents can 
understand some English and many of them can speak English although the Ute 
language is usually spoken in the home. Most beginners understand a few words 
of English when they enter school but they cannot express themselves in English. 
This ability could not be accurately measured, of course, but the following table 
gives asummary of the information recorded during the study. 


Number of children who could speak English when they entered school 149 
(73 were children of agency employees, the others were mostly children 
of mixed marriages and children whose parents had graduated from 
high schools.) 


Children who understood a few words of English when they entered schoo! 195 
Children who spoke no English when they entered school. 31 
Children about whom no information is available. _ _ - 17 

Total ; ices oe ; __ 392 


Parents’ incomes 


Most of the parents who are in salaried positions are employed off the reserva- 
tion or are Indian Service employees. Only a very few, who are employed 
irregularly or are in low-salaried jobs and have big families, send their children 
to the Government school. 

Most of the Ouray families raise cattle or sheep from which they derive an 
income big enough to support their children in an acceptable manner when judged 
by local standards. This is also true of some families at Myton, Bridgeland, and 
Duchesne. There are a number of families that make very good livings by 
farming. The remaining families are poor. 

Superintendent Stone, the agency staff, and the tribal business committee are 
trying to improve the economic condition of the families that do not now have 
adequate incomes and reservation conditions in general. Mineral leases have 
helped supplement the families’ incomes this year. If oil is located on the reser- 
vation, the incomes will be considerably increased but at the present time there 
are families that cannot supply their children with the food and clothing they 
require. 


Parents’ attitudes 


The fact that many children (approximately one-half) eligible to attend a 
boarding school are enrolled in public or day schools would indicate that the 
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children who are in boarding schools have been carefully screened. It would also 
indicate that the parents have not wanted to enroll their children in boarding 
schools to avoid the responsibility of caring for them. The attendance of only a 
few of the children at Uintah School could be questioned and, when judged from 
the standpoint of the childrens’ welfare only, even their attendance would seem 
justifiable. 

The parents who send their children to public or day schools seem very proud 
of their children’s ability to “‘make good” and of their own ability to feed and 
clothe their children. Parents of children who attend the boarding school are 
pleased to point out that they clothed their children and sent them spending 
money if that was the case. They have genuine respect for the work of the board- 
ing school. Many parents feel that their children get a better “start’’ in the 
boarding school. Even the parents who send their children to publie schools 
expressed the hope that the ‘boarding school would continue. 

° 


Conclusions 


For the immediate future there is no alternative but to operate the Uintah 
Boarding and Day School. The public schools cannot now accommodate all 
the Indian children on the reservation. Comparatively few Indian families live 
in the Lapoint, Neola, Duchesne, Bridgeland, Myton, Vernal, and Roosevelt 
areas and the public schools in the areas can accommodate all the Indian children 
who live there. The Alterra High School can accommodate all the Indian children 
who are ready for high-school work. 

The Avalon, Fort Duchesne, Ballard, Lapoint, and Tridell elementary public 
schools which serve the Fort Duchesne, Whiterocks, Ouray, and Randlett com- 
munities, predominently Indian, are accommodating some Indian children and 
could probably accept more but not all of the children who are now attending 
Uintah Boarding and Day School. 

Ninety-seven of the children who attended Uintah Boarding School 1947-48 
and 18 beginners will probably need to attend Uintah Boarding School 1948-49. 
Ten children who attended the Moccasion School last year may have to attend 
the boarding school if arrangements cannot be made to put them in a public 
school. This makes a total of 127 children who will probably need boarding- 
school facilities next year. The number may be larger if some of the families 
now living off the reservation return to their homes; 150 would probably be a safe 
number to plan for. 

A new public school is soon to be built at Roosevelt, Utah. It is thought that 
there will be public-school facilities for all Indian children living in Duchesne 
and Uintah Counties when it is completed if adequate bus service is provided, 
although attendance in the Roosevelt School will involve a 25-mile bus trip over 
a poor road morning and evening for some students who live in the Whiterocks 
area. Very few children live more than one-half mile from a well-traveled road 
and most children can walk to a bus stop without hardship. 

Whether or not all Indian children should then be sent to public school when 
facilities are available would have to be decided by representatives of the public 
schools and Indian service officials. 

If it seems advisable to close Uintah Boarding School at some future date 
many Indian families will need special help with the problems that placing their 
children in public school will bring to make sure that the children would have a 
fair chance to compete with other children. 

The services of a field nurse will be needed to see that the children are reason- 
ably free from impetigo, scabies, head lice, and body lice. 

Community workers will be needed to see that the children are clean and have 
suitable clothing when they go to school; to help see that they are properly 
nourished; and to work with attendance problems. 
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SuppLeEMENT No. 9, UTE EMERGENCY PROGRAM 
Ute TrIBAL OFFICE, 
z April 11, 1951. 
Memorandum. 
To: Tribal Planning Division. 
From: Eva M. Haas, secretary and treasurer, Uintah and Ouray Tribal Business 
Committee. 
Subject: Welfare activities, Uintah and Ouray Reservation. 

The following is a report on the welfare activities conducted on the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation as of April 1, 1951. The Tribal Welfare Division composed 
of the welfare committee, appointed by the Tribal Business Committee, and the 
tribal secretary and treasurer, supervise the local welfare program and work in 
cooperation with the county welfare agencies. 


STATE WELFARE GRANTS 


Monthly grants 


Cases ———— 
Persons A mount 
Uintah County 
Old-age assistance 29 38 $823. 94 
Aid to dependent children ; 7 20 599, 82 
Aid to blind 1 2 41.19 
Total 7 4 , 37 60 1, 466. 95 
Duchesne County: 
Old-age assistance 4 8 109. 56 
Aid to dependent children 14 34 721. 25 
Total . ; 18 42 830. 81 
GENERAL RELIEF—TRIBAL 
einsiathiiiiieimtetahaniadas eee Spar emeereierntertari a i 
Old-age assistance | 23 38 $565. 00 
Aid to dependent children 15 41 548. 00 
Physically handicapped : ll 36 335. 00 
Mentally handicapped 7 9 113.00 
Potal : Saar ; 56 124 1, 561. 00 


The general relief cases are supervised locally using tribal funds. Government 
funds in amount of $9,000 are being used for the first time this vear. Tribal relief 
rolls provide for those who are not eligible for State relief and often for the State 
welfare clients who have been dropped temporarily for various reasons, usually 
for receiving income from per capita payments, leases, etc. 

Eva M. Haas, 
Tribal Secretary and Treasurer. 


SUPPLEMENT No. 10, Ure EmMerGENcy PROGRAM 


UINTAH AND OvuRaAy AGENCY, 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, April 10, 1951. 
Memorandum. 
To: Uintah and Ouray Planning Board. 
From: M. A. Betts, farm agent. 


Subject: A brief report on the use made by the Utes of the 1933 per capita distri- 
bution of $1,000 and results of the expenditure made. 

When the per capita distributions were made in 1933 and during the time when 
the Utes were spending their money, I was employed as a farmer by the Uintah 
boarding school and did not actually see first-hand what the Utes jwere buying 
and what use they were making of their purchases. I do remember that the 
Utes were engaged in buying livestock, machinery, household appliances, and 
quite a number of items aimed at bettering their living conditions. The Utes’ in- 
dividual shares were kept in their accounts at the agency and the expenditures 
of the trust money were very carefully supervised and no cash was distributed, 
except in very exceptional cases. Allowances for groceries were made on pur- 
chase orders. 
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After receiving your request for some information as to what material good and 
benefits were made from the 1933 per capita distribution, and if there is any Indian 
who is enjoying a better-than-average living as a result of the 1933 program, I 
made a check among the more prosperous Ute families; interviewed local non- 
Indians who observed the program, who sold equipment, machinery, and livestock 
to the Indians, and those who built homes for the Indians; and made a spot check 
of the annuity-expenditure records maintained by the agency. 

A check of the annuity-expenditure records reveal that over 90 percent of those 
who purchased anywhere from 5 to 20 head of cattle with their money do not have 
a single head of stock and usually are the most poverty-stricken group on the 
reservation today. Less than 5 percent of the Indian livestock owners today 
own livestock as result of the per capita distribution. Most of the livestock 
owners now got their start from the repayment cattle pool, first through the 
Government operation and later through the tribal-repayment cattle enterprise. 
Many took advantage of the revolving-credit operation to get a start in the live- 
stock business. The largest livestock operators today have always been in the 
business, some inheriting the interests. Santio, Pawwinnee, Wash, Hackford, 
and Pasecho have always had livestock. 

I was informed by one of the local non-Indian livestockmen that over 200 head 
of horses sold to the Indians in the thirties were never branded “I. D.’’ and 
presumably the stock was resold by the Indians at the first opportunity. 

There is very little evidence of the great quantities of machinery purchased 
in the thirties. Many were probably resold or depreciated from lack of use and 
exposure to the elements. The same:situation exists with respect to the large 
numbers of washing machines and sewing machines sold during the period. Some 
salesmen made a racket out of selling the Indians the machinery and then redeemed 
the articles for less than cost. Many machines were ruined from improper care 
and were often seen sitting under a tree at all seasons of the year. 

Through interviews with a number of people who built the many one-room 
log cabins and two-room shacks for the Utes, it is estimated that about 50 percent 
have been sold, destroyed, or abandoned. Many were built for old people and 
as soon as they died the homes were disposed of. 

It is my opinion that the rigid restriction of the Indians’ money, even though 
the intention was believed to be for the benefit of the Indians, resulted in making 
the Utes susceptible to many schemes to obtain cash. The Indians agreed to 
the individual programs made for them, but not with the intention of using the 
property purchased to make their living. 

On a whole the Ute Indians are more intelligent and better educated than those 
living in 1933. They have a better concept of the demands of modern civilization. 
Instead of trying to resist any change, the Utes are now trying to get into step 
with progress. This is evidenced by the number of automobiles owned, the de- 
mands of the Indians for better homes, and their desire to obtain modern con- 
veniences such as electricity. I believe that another restricted per capita pay- 
ment will be very injurious to the Ute Indians. They will immediately defeat 
the program by resorting to all the old tricks of getting cash. Too many restric- 
tions will only result in making the Utes a more disgruntled, noncooperative, and 
belligerent people. It will kill the initiative and independence that is now just 
awakening among the Ute people. 

I believe that the great fault of the 1933 program was the hamstringing of the 
Ute with too much red tape, and thus stifling his individualism. The program 
was made for him whether he wanted it or not. His distrust and dislike for what 
the Government officials did for him was manifested by doing just the opposite 
and rebelling against his tailor-made program. 

Sincerely, 


M. A. Betts, Farm Agent. 


SuPPLEMENT No. 11. Ure PrRoGRAM 


A BRIEF HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE UINTAH AND OURAY RESERVATION AND 
THE UNCOMPAHGRE RESERVATION 
I. Location 


The Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation and the former Uncompahgre Res- 
ervation includes part of the Uintah Basin within Utah which lies in Duchesne 
and Uintah Counties. These reservations are situated in the northeastern part 
of Utah approximately 150 miles east of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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II. Historical background 


The Uintah Valley for many years before the coming of white men had been 
the home and hunting grounds of various bands of Ute Indians who would come 
to the valley to hunt and live for certain lengths of time. These nomadic bands 
of Ute Indians moved freely throughout the Territories of Utah and Colorado. 

Bancroft’s History of Utah states that the first visit of white men tothe Uintah 
Basin was made in 1776 when a party led by Domininquez and Escalante passed 
through. Other early trappers and explorers are purported to have visited the 
valley in about 1824. A trading post was established in the vicinity of White- 
rocks in 1832. Early Mormon pioneers visited the area before the establishment 
of the reservation, but finding the valley not to their liking did not remain. 

The Uintah Indian Reservation was established by Executive order of Abraham 
Lincoln on October 3, 1861, and confirmed by the acts of May 5, 1864 (13 Stat. 
63), May 27, 1902 (32 Stat. 245, 263), and others. The original area of the 
Uintah Reservation was approximateiy 2,487,474 acres. This original area was 
reduced as follows: 

A. Approximately 8,000 acres were taken from the east side of the reser- 
vation under the act of May 24, 1888. 

B. Approximately 1,010,000 acres were taken by Presidential proclama- 
tion of July 14, 1905, supra, and made part of the Uintah National Forest. 

©, Approximately 60,160 acres were taken by the United States under the 
act of April 4, 1910, and made a part of a Federal irrigation project known 
as the Strawberry Reservoir. 

D. Approximately 2,140 acres of land were disposed of by the United 
States as mining claims. 

EK. Approximately 274,172 acres were set aside and reserved to the Indians 
as a timber and grazing reserve under the act of June 19, 1902 (32 Stat. 744). 

F. Approximately 2,318 acres within the timber and grazing reserve were 
further reserved for the use of the Uintah Boarding School. 

G. Approximately 95,557 acres were allotted to individual Indians under 
various Acts of Congress. Of this acreage approximately 28,320 acres have 
been fee patented and sold to non-Indians. 2,589 acres of trust patent lands 
have been sold to the Ute Tribe and only 127 acres of patent land have been 
retained by the Indians. 

H. Approximately 798,877 acres were disposed of by the United States for 
‘ash or otherwise set aside and taken for its own use at various times since 
the opening of the reservation in 1905. 

I. Approximately 236,249.01 acres commonly called ceded lands were re- 
turned to full tribal ownership by order of the Secretary of the Interior under 
date of August 25, 1945, under authority of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984). This acreage included approximately 215,577.54 acres of vacant and 
unreserved land as of 1934 and approximately 20,872.37 acres of land that 
were vacant and reserved as of 1934. 

The Uncompahgre Reservation was established by Executive order of Chester 
A. Arthur on January 5, 1882. This area embraced a tract of land to the east 
and south of the Uintah Reservation, lying east of Green River in the Territory 
of Utah. The original acreage was approximately 1,933,440 acres. 

Approximately 18,004 acres of the land therein were allotted to individual 
Indians in trust and the balance opened for entry under all the land laws of the 
United States, excepting, all lands containing gilsonite, elaterite, asphalt, or other 
like substances (act of June 7, 1897). 

Out of the approximately 1,933,440 acres of the former Uncompahgre Reserva- 
tion, the Indians now own 18,004 acres of trust allotments, 33,125 acres of land 
purchased under the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), 160 acres of homestead 
entry land, and some 429,636.67 acres set aside as the Uncompahgre extension to 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation on March 11, 1948 (Public Law 440, 80th 
Cong., ch. 108, 2d sess.). 


III. Location of the individual portions 


The reservation is divided into three principal groups: The diminished portion, 
the ceded areas, and the Uncompahgre extension. 

The diminished portion lies along the north side of the Uintah Basin immed- 
iately south of the Wasatch and Ashley National Forests and lies 35 miles south 
of the Utah-Wyoming State lines and 60 miles west of the Utah-Colorado State 
lines. The reservation is 54 miles long from east to west and varies from 6 to 
18 miles in width. 
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The ceded portion lies south of the diminished portion and is bounded on the 
west and south by the Uintah National Forest. The east and south boundaries 
join Utah district 8 of the Grazing Service. The ceded lands are widely scattered 
over an area 60 miles long in an east-west direction and 36 miles in a north-south 
direction. Most of the lands lie in the southern third of the area described. 

The Uncompahgre extension lies south of the southeast corner of the ceded 
land area. It is bounded on the west by the Green River and extended in a 
north-south direction for 68 miles and averages 18 miles in width. It is bounded 
on the north, east, and south by Utah, district 8 of the Grazing Service. 


I\. Elevation and climate 


The elevation of the irrigable land, varies from 4,750 to 7,000 feet above mean 
sea level. The range land elevations vary from 4,655 feet at Ouray to over 
9,000 feet in the higher area of the Diminished Forest and Grazing reserve. The 
diminished portion lies immediately to the south of the high Uintah range which 
has several peaks over 13,000 feet in elevation. The ceded lands are dispersed 
throughout the juniper and sage areas of the basin at an average elevation of 
about 6,500 above sea level. The Uncompahgre extension has a gradual rise in 
elevation from 4,655 feet at Ouray to 9,300 feet at the southern boundary 60 miles 
from Ouray. 

The elevation of the agency at Fort Duchesne is 4,941 feet. 

The average precipitation at Fort Duchesne for the period of 1887 to 1935 is 
6.71 inches. The Elkforn Ashley ranger station, elevation 6,657 feet, lies adjacent 
to the southeastern corner of the diminished reservation 19 miles north of Fort 
Duchesne and has an annual precipitation of 12.62 inches. The higher portions 
of the precipitation of the diminished area is probably 14 inches annually. The 
Uintah Basin is subject to extended period of drought. 

The annual snow fall varies from none to 33 inches at about 5,000 feet elevation 
to about 100 inches at 9,000 feet. The temperature at Fort Duchesne varies 
from 104° to —36° F. 

The average length of the growing season throughout the agricultural ares 
varies from 106 days to 134 days, depending on elevation and location with regard 
to frost pockets. The average frost-free period for Fort Duchesne is from May 
29 to September 19, or 113 days. 

V. Typography 

Diminished: This area varies from 6,000 feet on the southeast portion to over 
9,000 to the northwest. The drainage is to the south and southeast. The reserva- 
tion is crossed by four main streams and numerous smaller drainages. The area is 
therefore broken up into several natural grazing units. 

Ceded: These lands lie largely to the south of the Duchesne river. The drainage 
is north and northeast to the river. The area is cut up by numerous deep canyons 
with nearly perpendicular canyon walls. Between these drainages are many 
mesas with mediocre grazing value and a shortage of stock water. 

The remainder of the ceded lands are widely scattered small tracts of low value 
grazing lands dispersed through the Basin between the Duchesne River and the 
diminished area. Most of these tracts lie on ledge rock or rough, broken mesa 
lands. However, some defaulted homestead tracts could be developed for agri- 
culture. 

Uncompahgre extension: This area is bounded on the west by the Green River. 
The river eanyon and side drainages are progressively deeper and rougher to the 
south. Most of the area lies on the Hill and Willow Creek drainages. The 
typography varies from the level river bottoms along the White River in the north 
to rugged hills bounded by steep walled box canyons to the south. The north 
part ranges from a gently rolling to a rugged ‘‘bad lands’’ country. The southern 
part includes large plateaus heavily intersected by canyons, many of which have 
high, rocky perpendicular walls 
VI. Geology and soils 

The entire Uintah Basin is made up of tertiary deposits, consisting largely of 
shales and sandstones. On the south, the basin is bounded by Tavaputs Plateaus. 
The south end of the Uncompahgre extension lies on this plateau. On the west 
is the Wasatch Range and on the north the basin is bounded by the Uintah 
Mountains. This is the only major mountain range in the United States which 
lies east and west. The diminished and ceded portions lie at the lower slopes 
of the Uintah Mountains and the Tavaputs Plateau, respectively. Within the 
area are exposed minor deposits of Cretaceaous, Jurassic, Triassic, and Carboni- 
ferous formations. Oil shales are found in several parts of the area. The largest 
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oil shale deposits lie in the Uncompahgre extension area. Recently, oil dis- 
coveries have been made between Whiterocks and Fort Duchesne in the Roosevelt 
unit area, and oil showings made in two other test wells located within both 
the diminished and ceded areas, the Bluebell and Ute Tribal No. 1, Duchesne 
test wells. 

The dominant soil types of the valley bottoms areas are red, brownish red, or 
light reddish brown fine sands, fine sandy loams, loams, silt loams, silty clay, and 
clay loams. All soils are alkaline in some degree in the agricultural areas and 
lower rage areas. The soils of the range areas vary from very fertile black loam 
formed through vegetative decomposition on some of the higher ranges to very 
heavy clay in the lower desert areas which support practically no vegetation. 
Most of the range soils in the upper elevations are sandy loams developed from 
sandstones while the soils of lower elevations are clays and clay loams derived 
from shales. 


VII. Agronomy 
(See supplement No. 5, pts. A, B, and C.) 
VIII. Range lands 
(See supplement No. 2, pts. A and B.) 
IX. Timber 
Estimates based in a timber cruise made in 1947 are as follows (all ages): 


Kind Volume board feet 
Yellow pine 33, 500, 000 
Lodgepole pine 3, 000, 000 
Aspen (pulp) 5, 000, 000 


The vellow-pine stands consist of (1) merchantable (20-inch diameter, breast 
high plus), 19,000,000; (2) young growth (20-inch diameter, breast high minus), 
14,500,000 board feet; (3) estimated cull, fire damaged, partially decaved and 
deformed timber 4,000,000 board feet, of which 700,000 board feet was cut this 
vear, making a total of 3,500,000 board feet. 


X. Oil, gas, and minerals 


Hydrocarbons (oil shales, gilsonite, wurtzilite, coal deposits, oil and natural 
gas) are found in considerable amounts in the Uintah Basin. In the last few 
years there has been considerable oil activity, most of it on Indian lands. To 
date two producing wells have been discovered and two test wells are showing 
promising signs. Some coal is mined for local consumption. Gilsonite is mined 
commercially by several small companies. Phosphate deposits are also found 
locally but have not been developed commercially. 

Ore deposits containing commercial quantities of gold, silver, lead, and copper 
have been found by several Indians, but no development work has been done. 





A Brier Report on THE History oF THE UTE INDIANS AND THEIR CONDITIONS 
Topay 


The Utes are descendants from the Shoshonian group of American Indians. 
During the early days they roamed the territories of Utah and Colorado in small 
nomadic bands, uniting in large groups only at rare intervals, usually when com- 
bating invading Plains Indians. The Colorado Utes, particularly, fiercely resisted 
any trespassers on their choice hunting grounds and later they were just as 
determined in resisting the invading white men. 

The Colorado Utes, represented on the Uintah and Ouray Reservation today 
by the Uncompahgre and Whiteriver Bands, had control of a large area, extend- 
ing to the Wyoming line in the north, east to the Continental Divide, south into 
New Mexico, and west into the territory of Utah. It is reported by the older 
Utes that the Colorado Utes and the Utes living in the central Utah valleys 
intermingled with each other amicably and often met on the common hunting 
grounds in the Uintah Basin. 

The Colorado Utes’ holdings in Colorado were gradually reduced by successive 
treaties with the Government beginning in 1849 which were necessitated by the 
steady encroachment of whites into the Ute lands. The climax was reached 
with the so-called Meeker massacre in 1879 and resulted in the removal of the 
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Whiteriver and Uncompahgre Bands into Utah while the several bands of Utes 
now known as Southern Utes were moved to southern Colorado under the act 
of June 15, 1880 (21 Stat. 199). 

The Colorado Utes are usually classified by anthropologists as having a semi- 
plain culture. Originally the Utes had a culture similar to that of their Paiute 
cousins. The Colorado Utes differed from the Paiutes in that they were expert 
horsemen, hunters, and hardy fighters. It is doubtful whether they ever 
practiced primitive agriculture. 

The other group represented on the Uintah and Ouray Reservation originally 
came from the central Utah valleys and are known today as the Uintah Band. 
This group is made up of small bands of Utes who were known by a variety of 
names such as Pahvant, Sanpete, Snakes, Goshutes, Fish Utes, Timpanoags, 
Kanosh, ete., and contained some Paiutes, Shoshones, and adopted mixed bloods. 
It is believed that the first Utes who came permanently to Uintah Basin were 
small groups of Indians fleeing from the Mormon settlers. 

The central Utah Utes were opposing Morman pioneer intrusions on their 
hunting grounds and were causing considerable trouble As a result of this 
friction, the Uintah reservation was set aside for the Indians in 1861 by Executive 
order of President Lincoln. In 1867 various bands of Utes were moved to the 
Uintah Reservation in accordance with an unratified treaty with the Government 
dated in June 1865. The Uintah Band of Utes now have a claim against the 
United States with the Indian Claims Commission by virtue of this unratified 
treaty. 

The Whiteriver Band was moved to the Uintah Reservation during 1880 and 
IS81, settling near Whiterocks. The Uncompahgre Band followed in 1881 and 
1882 and settled in the vicinity of Ouray, Utah. 

The first allotments to the Utes were made under the act of August 15, 1894 
(30 Stat. 940) when the Uncompahgre Band was allotted. Subsequent acts of 
1897 and joint resolution of June 15, 1902, authorized allotments to the other 
banks of the Uintah Reservation. 

In 1906 Congress authorized the use of $600,000 of Government funds (to be 
reimbursed from sales of land within the Uintah Reservation) to build the Uintah 
irrigation project in order to irrigate the recently allotted Indian lands. This 
project plus private irrigation company projects resulted in a maze of canals and 
ditches, many of which run parallel to each other, all over the reservation. 

The Indians were allotted along the Uintah Basin rivers with the idea that the 
best lands were located along the river. This didn’t prove to be the case. As 
soon as the upper lands were irrigated, seepage started toward the lower lands 
along the river drainages and heavy alkaline patches appeared on the allotments. 
Many of the Indian allotments today are practically worthless for any type of 
farming because of the heavy alkali deposits, particularly along the Duchesne 
tiver drainage system. 

Records seem to indicate that the Utes entered rather enthusiastically into 
farming operations. Their lands were cleared and subjugated with use of reim- 
bursable funds (tribal). Machines, horses, homes, and livestock were also pur- 
chased through the tribal reimbursable funds. It seems that no great effort was 
made to make the Indian realize that he owed debts to his tribe which needed to 
be repaid. Sometimes the Utes were required to sign reimbursable agreements 
without realizing that they were assuming obligations and no great effort was made 
to collect the debts. As a result the Utes owe old tribal reimbursable in amount 
of about $95,000 today. These debts are liens on the allotments and many 
Indians today owe reimbursable debts through inheritance. 

The fee patent policy proved to be a failure on the Uintah and Ouray Reserva- 
tion just as it was on all other reservations. The Indians applied for and received 
fee patents on their lands only to sell them to non-Indians. Out of some 29,000 
acres of land receiving fee patent, only 127 acres remain in possession of the Utes 
today. 

The first three decades saw the Ute Indians engaged in farming operations to a 
far greater degree than is practiced today. It is believed that three factors are 
largely responsible for the decline in agriculture. First, the original allottees died 
and the heirs fought over who was to operate the farm. The only solution to the 
problem of equitable return to the heirs from their interests was the leasing policy. 
Second, the non-Indians were not given an economic unit in the homesteads 
granted in the Uintah Basin. In order to carry on expanded operations they had 
to have more acreages and the answer lay in getting many Indians to lease their 
lands through a variety of inducements. Third, the depression and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps drew many Indians away from the farms. It is believed that 
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many of the Ute Indians learned to have preference for earning wages on an 8-hour 
day from their experience in the CCC’s, The per capita payment given to the 
Utes in the early thirties as payment of some 1,010,000 acres of forest lands taken 
from the Utes in 1905 was aimed at placing the Utes on farms and put them in 
the livestock business. The individual programs did not work and the Indians 
lived on their operating expenses for a while, then proceeded to dispose of the 
property purchased under their programs for cash. 

In 1938 the Utes adopted the Indian Reorganization Act. During the first 
few years the Utes did not progress much. Many of the tribal officials operated 
under the theory of individual band rights rather than thinking in terms of the 
tribe. Prior to the adoption of the Reorganization Act the threee bands on the 
reservation were governed by headmen from each band who had practically no 
powers, serving merely as figureheads. Constant band bickerings and jealousies 
prevented any positive action by the Indians and the superintendent usually had 
to execute whatever policy seemed most expedient. 

Beginning in 1946 the tribal business committee was strengthened by election 
of a younger and a more vigorous group whose aims were to install a more busi- 
nesslike policy in the management of the Ute Corporation. Responsibility for 
the administration of land, credit, leasing, veterans affairs, welfare, law and order, 
and public relations were transferred to the tribal group. This transfer of re- 
sponsibility relieved the Government of managing the above functions. Since 
then the individual Indian money accounts were added as part of the tribal set- 
up. In addition the tribal group has been responsible for the initiation of vari- 
ous rehabilitation projects such as housing, lumber projects, mine prop cutting, 
fish and game program, ete. 

In June 1950 one of the greatest steps taken by the Utes toward cohesion and 
common unity was the agreement among the three bands to end their differences 
and share equally in all benefits accruing to the tribe. This agreement made pos- 
sible a better understanding of the Ute problems. 

Within the last 2 years the management in charge of the Ute Corporation has 
installed various programs aimed at tackling the challenging problems. The 
housing program has resulted in the construction of 55 housing units. The lumber 
project is aimed at furnishing material for the housing program and as well as to 
furnish material to the individual Indians. Within the last few weeks the Ute 
Tribe adopted a program which will furnish electrical wiring to all Ute homes. 

Last vear the Utes adopted a fish and game program which is aimed at the 
conservation of game upon the reservation. Non-Indians are charged certain fees 
for hunting and fishing and the tribe is working in cooperation with the State of 
Utah in promoting this program. 

The Ute Tribal School ordinance is a unique arrangement in establishing rela- 
tions between the Federal Government, the tribe, and State and local authorities 
in the supervision of Indian students attending publie schocls. The Federal 
Government and the tribe have jurisdiction when the Indian stucents are attend- 
ing Indian schools. Whenever the Indian students enter public-school jurisdiction 
is conferred upon the public-school authorities and the tribe is pledged to coop- 
erate in assisting the public-school authorities. A Ute tribal school board com- 
posed of three elected members has been created to work in cooperation with the 
public-school officials. 

Although the Ute Indians are still in the throes of economic difficulties, there 
has been a noticeable difference in the general living standards as compared to a 
decade ago. The Utes have settled down in permanent homes and there is less 
of the nomadic groups wandering around the reservation. The horse and wagon 
era has passed out of the picture in the last 5 years and as one observer expressed 
it, ‘“even the horses ride on automobiles now.” 
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TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Joseph C. 
O’ Mahoney (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Ernest W. McFarland, 
Herbert H. Lehman, Hugh Butler, Zales N. Ecton, and Arthur V. 
Watkins. 

Also present: Dillon S. Myer, Commissioner, Bureau of Indian 
Affaris, Department of the Interior; Edwin E. Ferguson, Chief 
Counsel, Bureau of Indian Affairs; and Walter H. Williams, attorney, 
Lands Division, Department of Justice. 

The CuHarrman. The meeting is called this morning to consider 
two bills, the first of which is H. R. 3795. 

(H. R. 3795 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 3795, 82d Cong., Ist sess.]} 

AN ACT To provide for the use of the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reser- 
vation, to authorize a per capita payment out of such funds, to provide for the division of certain tribal 
funds with the Southern Utes, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other provision of 
existing law, the tribal funds now on deposit or hereafter deposited in the United 
States Treasury to the credit of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation may be expended or advanced for such purposes, including per capita 
payments, as may be designated by the Tribal Business Committee of said tribe 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the aggregate 
amount of the expenditures and advances authorized by this section shall not 
exceed 33% per centum of such tribal funds now on deposit: Provided further, 
That with the exception of a $1,000 per capita payment which is hereby authorized, 
no per capita payment shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior from the 
principal of any judgment obtained under the Jurisdictional Act of June 28, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1209), as amended, without further legislation: Provided further, That 
any funds advanced for loans by the tribe to individual Indians or associations of 
Indians shall be subject to regulations established for the making of loans from 
the revolving loan fund authorized by the Act of June 18, 1934 (25 U.S. C., see. 
470). 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to divide 
the trust funds belonging to the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians and deposited 
in the United States Treasury pursuant to the Act of June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. 33), 
and section 11 of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1273), as amended, including 
the interest thereon, by crediting 60 per centum to the Ute Indian Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation, consisting of the Uintah, Uncompahgre, and 
White River Utes, and 40 per centum to the Southern Utes, consisting of the 
Southern Utes of the Southern Ute Reservation and the Ute Mountain Tribe 
of the Ute Mountain Reservation. The funds apportioned to the Southern Utes 
under this section shall be divided between the Southern Utes of the Southern 
Ute Reservation and the Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute Mountain Reservation 
as agreed between said tribes. The shares of the respective groups shall be cred- 
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ited to the existing accounts established pursuant to the Act of May 17, 1926 (44 
Stat. 560), and the Act of June 13, 1930 (46 Stat. 584). 

Sec. 3. When all expenditures and advances authorized by the first section of 
this Act have been made, the Secretary of the Interior shall transmit a full and 
complete report thereof to the Congress. 

Passed the House of Representatives May 21, 1951. 

Attest: RALPH R. ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

The CHarrMAN. At a meeting last week or 2 weeks ago, I have 
forgotten which, the bill was under discussion and certain amendments 
were suggested at that time. Senator Watkins was to consult the 
Department of Justice. 

Senator Watkins. We now have the report. 

The CuHarrMAN. This report reads as follows—it is addressed to the 
chairman. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, June 15, 1951. 
Hon. JosepH C. O’MaAHoney, 
Chairman, United States Senate, 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice relative to the bill (H. R. 3795) to provide for the use of 
tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, to 
authorize a per capita payment out of such funds, to provide for the division of 
certain tribal funds with the southern Utes, and for other purposes. 

The bill serves the purpose of making disposition of the proceeds of the judgment 
recently recovered by the Ute Indians in the Court of Claims. On April 27, 1951, 
the Court of Claims entered an order for division of the judgment among the 
plaintiff bands, which provided for distribution of 60 percent of the judgment “‘to 
the Uncompahgre and White River Bands of Ute Indians, and 40 percent * * * 
to the southern Ute and Ute Mountain Utes.”’ Section 2 of the bill provides that 
60 percent of the amount of the judgment shall be credited ‘‘to the Ute Indian 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, consisting of the Uintah, Uncom- 
pahgre, and White River Utes, and 40 percent to the southern Utes, consisting of 
the southern Utes of the Southern Ute Reservation and the Ute Mountain Tribe 
of the Ute Mountain Reservation.’’ It is to be noted that as to the 60 percent 
portion of the judgment the order of the Court of Claims provides for payment 
only to the Uncompahgre and White River Utes. The Uintah Utes filed a dis- 
claimer in the Court of Claims and have no interest in the proceeds of the judg- 
ment. The inclusion of the Uintahs as beneficiaries of the judgment by this 
legislation might give rise to a claim by the Uncompahgre and White River Utes 
for the amounts paid to the Uintahs from the funds which have been adjudged 
to belong solely to the Uncompahgre and White River Utes. 

Accordingly, the Department ot Justice is opposed to the enactment of the bill. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report but that he had advised the Department of the 
Interior that there would be no objection to the presentation by that Department 
of its favorable report concerning this legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Peyton Forp, 
Deputy Atiorney General. 

The Cuarrman. The favorable report of the Department of the 
Interior has already been read at meetings of this committee, but has 
not been made a part of this record, as I understand. 

Senator Watkrns. It is in the record of the earlier hearings of the 
subcommittee. You see, the subcommittee held rather extended 
hearings on the bill. 

The CuHarrMAN. You are quite right. Now, Senator Watkins, 
would you care to comment upon the Department of Justice report? 
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Senator Watkins. The Department of Justice report, I think, as 
far as pointing out an apparent difficulty there, is correct. I think 
it might be open to the interpretation the Department of Justice 
made on that bill, that this Uintah group is not included and should 
not have been included in the distribution. 

On its face, it would appear that way, in view of the disclaimer 
filed by this band of Indians in the Court of Claims, but it so happens 
all of it did not appear on the surface. 

This group of Indians are the same tribe but different bands of 
the tribe. There was an agreement among the Indians, those named 
in the suit who are the direct beneficiaries, with the Uintah group to 
the effect that the proceeds of claims filed there by the Uintahs as 
well as the others, would all be divided among the three bands—they 
would all share together. The Uintahs have not had their claim heard 
yet; it has not been determined. Between the Indians there was a 
complete understanding on the distribution. 

This matter was taken up with the Department of Justice and Mr. 
Cozier was assigned to work on it. He wrote out his suggested amend- 
ment, which I have given, to the bill. 

The CHatrMAN. This is the additional language which was pro- 
posed to be added as a new sentence at the end of section 2: 

None of the funds involved herein shall be credited or distributed to the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, consisting of the Uintah, 
Uncompahgre, and White River Utes, until the Uncompahgre and White River 
Band present to the Secretary of the Interior a release satisfactory to him, reliev- 
ing the United States of any liability resulting from the inclusion of the Uintah 
Band in the disposition or use of said trust funds. 

That is the amendment, Senator? 

Senator Warkrins. Yes; and it is claimed, of course, if we pay the 
amount to the Uintahs, then the other two might come back later 
and say, ‘““These people did not have any right to that. They were 
not included in the judgment and you have taken our money to pay 
this group; so, we want compensation for that.” 

I think it is a perfectly proper amendment to put in the bill; and 
we have a certified copy of the agreement between the tribes as to the 
disposition, an agreement worked out as to the claims. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that. 

Senator Warkins. So, that takes care of that phase of it. The 
Department of Justice, I think, is correct in suggesting something 
ought to be done about that, at least, but I do not think they are 
correct in doing what they did; that is, recommend that the bill not 
be approved. "They should have suggested an amendment. 

The Cuarrman. We have Mr. Williams of the Department of 
Justice here. You heard me read the proposed amendment? 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is that satisfactory to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, it is. It obviates the objection raised in the 
report. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Myer, Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, is also present. I would like to ask you, Mr. Commissioner, 
does this amendment appeal to the Department of the Interior? 

Commissioner Myer. Yes; it is perfectly satisfactory to us, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Senator Watkins. There is an amendment proposed by Senator 
Cordon which—— 

The CuarrMAN. We will return to that in just a moment. 

Senator Warkins. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. I wanted to point out, before the bill passed the 
House, two amendments were suggested which were included in the 
bill as it comes to us. The first appears on page 2, beginning at 
line 2. It has the following proviso: 

Provided, That the aggregate amount of the expenditures and advances authorized 
by this section shall not exceed 33% percent of such tribal funds now on deposit, 

Is that satisfactory to the Bureau? 

Commissioner Myrr. It is agreeable; yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And, Mr. Williams, you have no comment now? 

Mr. Wintuiams. No comment. 

Senator Watkins. That is satisfactory to the proponents of the 
bill, and also to the Indians themselves. As a matter of fact, we 
worked out the amendments together and submitted them in the 
House bill before it passed. 

The CHArRMAN. Now, section 3 was inserted in the House, and it 
reads as follows: 

When all expenses and advances authorized by the first section of this act have 
been made, the Secretary of the Interior shall transmit a full and complete report 
thereof to the tribes. 


That is the section which it is desired, as I understand, to amend. 
Senator Warxins. Senator Cordon proposes and I accept the 
amendment, which I think is good and better than the present 


language. 

The CuarrmMan. As modified by Senator Cordon, the proposed 
section 3 shall read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall make a full and complete annual 
progress report to the Congress of his activities and of the expenditures under 
section 1. 

Have you any comment on that? 

Commissioner Myer. We have no objection to either form of the 
amendment. 

The Cuarrman. And I assume the Department of Justice has no 
objection. 

Mr. Wixurams. No comment upon that; no. 

The CHatrMAn. Very good. Are there any other amendments to 
be considered? 

Senator Warkrns. I would like to say that Senator Anderson saw 
me the other day and said he was satisfied with the bill, as amended; 
that the 33% percent was the one he was particularly interested in, 
and it has been taken care of. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

(Whereupon, at 10:45 a. m., the executive session was closed.) 
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